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LOS ANGELES AND CALIFORNIA A. V. A. 
CONVENTION HOSTS 


By Z. M. Smiru, Secretary, A. V. A. 


The A. V. A. Convention, to be held December 17, 19, 20, 
1927, will find Los Angeles and the State of California to be 
an ideal host. 


In the first place, the A. V. A. Convention is an invited 
guest, a guest that will be welcomed cordially. For several 
years the national vocational association has been impor- 
tuned to accept the hospitality of California. Last Decem- 
ber the long-standing invitation was accepted heartily. 


In the next place, California and Los Angeles are capable 
of the role of genial host. Whole-souled, sincere, gracious, 
genuinely friendly, generous, lavishly sociable, energetic, 
capable in execution of plans, irrepressibly enthusiastic, and 
like descriptive terms are but examples of the limitations of 
language as a means of portraying subjective qualities of 
personality. Excessive as such expressions may seem to be 
they are in fact but weak attempts to portray the captivat- 
ing, deeply abiding, soul-satisfying qualities of Californians. 


In the third place, the A. V. A. wants to be the guest of 
romantic, historic, hospitable California. The A. V. A. will 
not be an unwilling guest. The visit is being planned for with 
pleasant anticipations. The delighted guest and the gracious 
host make an ideal situation—a situation that will become a 
reality when proponents of vocational education from all 
parts of America assemble in Convention in Los Angeles 
next December. 


Fourthly, by all the tenets of social etiquette the A. V. A. 
is under obligation to reciprocate the courtesies California 
and other Western States have shown the Association by 
attending vocational education conventions in various sec- 
tions of the United States. Americans in ali sections of the 
continent now have an opportunity to demonstrate the gen- 
uineness of their friendship for California and her sister 
States and of their loyalty to the cause of vocational educa- 
tion by attending the Convention in Los Angeles. 


Finally, the host has, even this early, made preparations 
for his A. V. A. guests. When the secretary of the A. V. A. 
attended meetings of the A. V. A. convention committee in 


Los Angeles on April 6, he was agreeably overwhelmed by 
reason of the thorough and extensive activities of the com- 
mittee. This committee is composed of twenty-six men and 
women of Los Angeles and other regions of California. It 
is presided over by Mr. Ben F. Pearson, Manager of Per- 
sonnel for the Southern California Edison Company. He is 
not a figure-head chairman. He gives freely of his time and 
contributes invaluable service to the committee. Dr. Edwin 
A. Lee, President of the A. V. A., is a member of the com- 
mittee. Without one word of disparagement of the contri- 
butions of the other members of this highly capable com- 
mittee, one is impressed with the fact that the masterly 
guidance of our worthy president is plainly evident in the 
work of the general convention committee. Space will not 
permit a personal reference to each member of the commit- 
tee. We must be content with saying that under the direc- 
tion of the general convention committee, its several mem- 
bers as chairmen of such sub-committees have worked out 
detailed plans for the general and sectional meeting places, 
for the main banquet and dance, for minor banquets, for 
installing the commercial-educational exhibits, for registra- 
tion, for hotel accommodations, for publicity prior to and 
during the convention, for entertainment of wives and lady 
friends of delegates, for information service prior to and 
during the convention, for pleasure tours and other enter- 
tainment before and after the convention, and for financing 
the work of these various committees. 


These several sub-committees submitted written reports to 
the general convention committee at the meeting held on 
April 6. The session continued throughout the day and was 
concluded in the evening with a banquet meeting which was 
attended by 361 enthusiastic, loyal boosters for the A. V. A. 
convention. 


Friends of vocational education! The host to the A. V. A. 
convention for December 17, 19, 20, 1927, has opened wide 
his hospitable doors. No detail bearing on the comfort, 
pleasure, and benefit of his guests is being over-looked. His 
preparations are being made with a generous hand and a 
warm heart. We must not disappoint our host. 
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PROGRESS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION IN AMERICA 


The aim of this Number of the NEWS BULLETIN is to 
present a general picture of the progress made in vocational 
education in America. 

Forty-one States inaugurated their programs for vocational 
education by accepting the provisions of the Smith-Hugnes 
Act. The other seven States (Indiana, Massachusetts, Maine, 
New Jersey, New York. Pennsylvania, Wisconsin) enacted 
vocational education laws and developed vocational educa- 
tion programs prior to the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
These seven States accepted the Smith-Hughes Law and con- 
tinued the development of their vocational education pro- 
grams in harmony with its provisions. 

The number of units or school corporations reimbursed 
from Federal funds increased from 1,741 in 1918 to 7,930 
in 1926. The enrollment in these federally aided units in- 
crcased from 164,186 in 1918 to 752,150 in 1926. 
NUMBER OF REIMBURSED UNITS AND THE EN- 
ROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL CLASSES FOR THE 

YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1918 AND 1926. 
Number of Reim- Enrollments in Voca- 
bursed Units tional Classes 


Agricultural Classes 1918 1°26 1918 1926 
All day 609 3,081 15,453 81,805 
Part time 0 197 0 2,716 
Short unit courses 0 264 0 5,331 
Evening 0 829 0 19,000 
Totals 609 4,371 15,453 108,852 

Trade and Industrial 
All day 168 307 18,596 44,416 
Evening 300 666 46,333 89,604 
Part time 

a. Trade extension 341 208 53,005 41,6084 
b. General con- 

tinuation 0 572 0 290,358 

Totals 809 1,753 117,034 466,152 

Home Economics 
All day 200 1,023 8,439 41,563 
Evening 123 670 22,360 101,305 
Part time 0 113 0 34,278 
Totals 323 1,806 30,799 177,146 

GRAND TOTALS. 1,741 7,930 164,186 752,150 


The expenditures for vocational education amounted to 
$2,610,920.71 in 1918, and $20,951,476.70 in 1926. Slightly 
less than one fourth of the expenditures for 1918 was from 
Federal funds, and slightly more than one-fourth was from 
Federal funds in 1926. ($638,430.47 in 1918, and $5,511,- 
424.05 in 1926.) 

In addition to the classes that were federally aided in 1926, 
several of the States maintained vocational instruction in 
numerous centers at State and local expense. The actual 
enrollment in vocational classes and the actual expenditures 
for vocational instruction were, therefore, in excess of the 
figures given in preceding paragraphs. 

The expenditures for vocational teacher training amounted 
to $428,140.44 in 1918 and to $2,227,241.74 in 1926. Of these 
amounts $184,958.82 were from Federal funds in 1918, and 
$988,372.93 in 1926. 

An important development that merits special attention is 
the growth of trade schools. The first of these trade schools 
in most instances were housed in old buildings. Within re- 
cent years several new trade school buildings have been con- 
structed. Among these new buildings are the Frank Wiggins 
Trade School of Los Angeles, California, the El Paso Trade 
Schvol, the Philadelphia Trade School for Girls, the Theo- 
dore Ahrens Trade School of Louisville, Kentucky, the Bos- 


ton Trade School for Girls. Denver, Minneapolis, Fort 
Worth, San Antonio, Buffalo, Cleveland, Atlantic City, 
Newark, N. J., Bridgeport, Connecticut, Tampa, Miami, 
Lemon City and Montverde, Florida, Charleston, South 
Carolina, and Kansas City have constructed new trade 
schools. 

The civilian vocational rehabilitation program inaugur- 
ated in 1921 has made steady progress. A total of 24,000 
disabled persons have been refitted or retrained and more 
than 14,000 persons are in process of rehabilitation in the 39 
States that have accepted the national civilian vocational 
rehabilitation act. 

The reader’s attention is directed to the following items 
from the States that sent in contributions. Immediately fol- 
lowing these contributions from the States is an excellent 
report on the progress of vocational education in Canada. 


ALABAMA 


Progress of Vocational Work in Alabama for 


Period 1917-18 to 1926-27. 


HOME MAKING EDUCATION 

A day school program has been promoted in Alabama 
from the time Smith-Hughes Federal and State funds were 
available. This has been extended to include supervised 
home projects, employment of teachers for ten months in 
many instances, and the provision of a travel fund. A 
home improvement program is being carried on in nearly 
every community, as many as 58 such projects being under 
way in one community. 

The evening school work has been developed both in 
cities and rural communities. Teacher training for evening 
schools is being carried on in the county in which the 
teacher-training work is located. Itinerant evening school 
teachers have been employed in two districts. 

Teacher training has been enlarged to include practice 
teaching at a vocational school 20 miles from the teacher- 
training institution. Itinerant teacher trainers are employed 
for full-time from Alabama College and Tuskegee Institute. 

The vocational home making program has brought about 
a change in teaching general home economics. Courses are 
no longer approved unless offered in double periods five times 
a week. Course content in all cases is vocational in type. 


TRADES AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

The all-day, evening, and part-time general continuation 
work in Alabama was begun in the year 1917-18, with a 
total of nine classes and an enrollment of 195. There has 
been a steady growth in all of these branches until at present 
there are 119 classes with an enrollment of 1,923. The part- 
time trade extension wo-k shows an advance of the work 
begun in 1918-19. 

The outstanding piece of wozk of later years is foreman 
training, conducted through groups organized in the indus- 
trial plants. In most cases conferences are held in the plants 
on company time. Summer conferences to which industrial 
companies send their men, with all expenses and salaries 
paid during the time of attendance, are conducted annually 
at the University of Alabama, the State’s teacher-training 
institution for trades and industrial education. 

Two men are employed in teacher training, one giving his 
entire time to itinerant teacher training, the other dividing 
his time equally between resident work and itinerant work, 
which includes the conducting of foreman conference groups. 

A state trade school offering five trades has been estab- 
lished at Gadsden, Alabama. Well organized evening trade 
programs with local supervisors have been established at 
Birmingham, Mobile, Montgomery, Bessemer, Huntsville, 
and Albany, in addition to work being conducted at numer- 
ous small town centers. Birmingham is making plans for 
the remodeling of one of its centrally located high schools 
for use as a trade school. Work on this is expected to begin 
at once. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Development of the teaching of agriculture along voca- 
tional lines has increased from 13 departments of 26 classes 
in 1918, to 90 departments of 180 classes with 127 additional 
evening, part-time, and day-unit classes in 1927. Qualifica- 
tions of teachers have been improved to where Alabama no 
longer has any teacher of vocational agriculture who has not 
completed a minimum of a four-year college course in voca- 
tional agriculture. Departments are housed in buildings con- 
structed according to State approved plans with class room, 











J. E. Webster, Alabama. Rehabilitated and able to earn 
a good wage. 


iron and wood shop, and each department has a laboratory 
area with a minimum of one acre for class use. 


The work has grown from an average enrollment for each 
department of 18 in 1918 to 49 in 1927. Several of the 
schools in Alabama have employed two agricultural teachers, 
and the State Board has placed in each of three of the 
schools an itinerant teacher who does part-time, evening and 
day-unit work in nearby schools and communities. 


In 1926 the gross returns from the projects of enrolled 
pupils amounted to $773,151.12, with net returns of 
$442,500.97. The average gross returns per pupil enrolled 
is $290.55; the average net return $171.46. 





REHABILITATION EDUCATION 

The Rehabilitation Service began operations January 1, 
1921, with one hundred fifteen registered cases to July 1. 
The State Supervisor and a part-time secretary constituted 
the personnel. By December, 1921, three hundred cases had 
been registered and a field agent was added to the staff to 
assist in the advisement, placement and supervision of train- 
ing. Rehabilitation through training rather than through 
mere placement into employment has been stressed in our 
program. 

By July, 1922, the work in the Birmingham district had 
grown to the extent where it required the full time of a 
field agent. Through a co-operative arrangement with the 
city school system a branch office was opened in Birming- 
ham. This office is located in the School Administration 
Building, and is considered a unit of the city school system. 
In 1924 a similar arrangement was made with the School 
Board of Mobile County, and a full-time field agent was 
placed in charge of the Mobile district. 

Since the beginning of the work approximately three thou- 
sand disabled persons have registered for service. In round 
numbers six hundred of these have been rehabilitated into 
employment, four hundred are now in process of rehabilita- 
tion, one thousand have been closed for various reasons, and 
one thousand are awaiting service. The latter classification 
includes a large number who are now in high school, some 
who are eligible but not yet physically able to begin training, 
and others whose eligibility has not been established 


STATEMENTS FROM LAYMEN 

“Seven years ago, vocational agriculture was introduced 
in this community; vocational home economics a year later. 
At that time, general farming conditions were exceedingly 
poor. Very few homes were screened; many of the most 
fertile fields were washed into gullies; terraces were poorly 
made and uncultivated; the home orchards, home flocks and 
animals on the farm were poorly kept; and there were few 
good cows or other good stock. 














Class in Brick Laying at Alabama School of Trades, 

Gadsden, Alabama. Other trades taught are: Printing, 

Linotype Operating, Electricity, Cabinet Making and 

Woodworking. This institution recently organized. Classes 

being taught in temporary buildings until the state build- 
ing program can be made effective. 


“Poultry flocks that were mixed and unprofitable have 
been replaced by pure bred chickens, properly fed and 
housed. Practically every farmer has at least one good 
brood sow. 

“Worn out orchards have been made into vigorous, pro- 
ductive trees. Programs of soil improvement have been 
carried out. Seven years ago, it took from three to five 
acres of cotton to get a bale. Now the majority of people 
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are making from a bale to a bale and a half an acre. Corn 
yields have been increased likewise. 

“Homes are being fixed up and beautified. This is due 
largely to the home improvement program carried on by 
the two vocational departments. The girls are learning to 
make their clothes; they have learncd to cook, and do many 
other things that the housewife needs to know. 

“Many of the farmers are now growing all of their feed 
crops, and making practically all of their living at home, 
cotton being a surplus crop. All of these practices have 
meant better farms, more successful farmers, and happier 
homes throughout this community.”—(Excerpts from a letter 
written by G. E. Spruill, M. D., Ethelville, Alabama, to the 
State Director of Vocational Education of Alabama.) 


“We have been very much gratified with the results ob- 
tained through the State Department of Education in the 
training of our young men. We have trained our appren- 
tices for a nun'er of years, but up until the time it was 
fostered by the State we confined our efforts to blue print 
reading ard mechanical drawing. Under the leadership of 
your very able department we have materially broadened 
the scope of our educational program. 

“At the present we have a class of apprentices taking me- 
chanical drawing, blue print reading, mathematics and the 
sciences. We also have a night class of men who have com- 
pleted their apprenticeship but who want to pursue further 
studies, and these men are instructed in elementary elec- 
tricity and applied sciences, according to their desire. Also 
a night class under the supervision of our Machine Shop 
Foreman. which is devoted to studies in machine shop prac- 
tice, is in eperation. 

In addition to the above, we have availed ourselves of 
the opportunity to have Prof. McKinley conduct weekly 
foreman conferences in our plant, from which we feel we 
obtained very substantial benefits.”—(Excerpts from a let- 
ter written by W. D. Moore, President, American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, Birmingham, to the State Director of Voca- 
tional Education of Alabama.) 

“Since the employment in 1922 of a Field Agent of Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation, under a co-operative agreement between 
the State Board of Education and the Birmingham Board 
of Education, there have been many successful rehabilitations 
in this district. Those rehabilitated consist of adults with 
various handicaps as well as children of working age, many 
of whom were dependent upon others and who are now self- 
supporting. The work of rehabilitation has attracted the 
attention of the thoughtful people of Birmingham and has 
found a place in the economic and social life of this com- 
munity. 

“One of the most interesting cases of constructive work 
that has come under my immediate attention is that done 
in co-operation with the Alabama Association for the Blind. 
My understanding is that practically one hundred per cent 
of the employees of this institution have been handled 
through our rehabilitation agent. Certain it is that blind 
beggars are now an exception rather than a rule upon the 
st-eets of Birmingham. 

“The Board of Education is highly pleased with the work 
being done in this department and will in the future, as in 
the past, continue to give it endorsement and encourage- 
ment.”—C. B. Glenn, Superintendent of Birmingham Public 
Schools. 


ARKANSAS 

Progress in agricultural education in Arkansas is shown by 
the growth in number of schools and enrollment year by 
year since the work was introduced in 1918. The first year 
found 11 schools offering vocational agriculture with a com- 
bined enrollment of 135 students. The past year the work 
was carried in 117 centers with a combined enrollment of 
3919. This gives an average annual increase of approximate- 
ly 100 per cent each year over the beginning in 1918. 





Since in each school offering agriculture there is a depart- 
ment in home-making, this phase of the vocational work has 
had its corresponding growth. 











A successful vocational agriculture project in Arkansas. 


An ind:cation of the p-oezress in trades and industries may 
be found in the million-dollar high school at Little Rock 
now nearing completion. This building will have shops 
equipped according to the latest and most approved plans 
for industrial education. 


CALIFORNIA 
Progress In Vocational Education from 1917 
to 1927 
By Nicworas Ricciarpi, Commissioner of Vocational 
Education 


Vocational education of less-than-college grade is distinct- 
ly a secondary education program. The next step in the de- 
velopment of that program must be thought out in terms oi 
the objectives of secondary education, the place of voca- 
tional education of less-than-college grade in a secondary 
education program, and the accomplishments to date in 
California. 

Since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in February, 
1917, very definite progress has been made in vocational ed- 
ucation of less-than-college grade. In 1917 in California 
there was no organized vocational education program in any 
secondary school. There were manual training classes in the 
polytechnic schools, but no vocational classes devoting a full 
morning or a full afternoon every day to shop work, to 
agricultural projects, or to home economics work. There was 
no State plan for vocational education; no State Department 
of Vocational Education; no Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion at the State University; no plan for training specially 
qualified persons as vocational teachers; no special day voca- 
tional classes for adults; no apprentice training in coopera- 
tion with industrial plants endorsed by labor and industrial 
organizations; no craft advisory committees cooperating 
with the public schools; no part-time education for minors; 
no organized procedure for vocational counseling in secon- 
dary schools; no state or locai supervisors for the various 
fields in vocational education; no placement service in co 
operation with community agencies and the U. S. Junior 
Placement Service; no local supervisors of vocational edu 
cation working in cooperation with the State Department oi 
Vocational Education. 


Today we have a State Plan of Vocational Education, 
based upon a sound philosophy of vocational education. We 
now have a special teacher-training program for men who 
have had practical experience in agriculture or in the trades, 
and for women who are experienced home-makers. Teacher- 
training is given by the Division of Vocational Education ot 
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the State University in cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education. Classes are held in Berkeley 
and in Los Angeles. Three of the State Teachers Colleges 
are giving special teacher-training courses to experienced 
home-makers who are planning to become home economics 
teachers. This means that today we have in California spe- 
cial agencies for the training of the kind of vocational teach- 
ers that are needed for vocational classes in agricultural, in- 
dustrial and heme economics education. In California today 
we have special day vocational classes for adults. We have 
apprentice training in cooperation with industrial plants re- 
ceiving the hearty endorsement of labor and industrial or- 
ganizations. Today we have crait advisory committees 
cooperating with the public schools in developing suitable 
training programs for the various vocations. We have part- 
time education classes for minors “to enhance the voca- 
tional efficiency and the civic intelligence” of those who 
are required to attend these classes. As a part of vocational 
education of secondary grade, we have an organized pro- 
cedure for vocational counseling. We have a state super- 
visor for each of the three fields in vocational education for 
which federal grants are given—the agricultural, the indus- 


trial, and the home economics. Recently the State Board of 
Education unanimously passed a motion to the effect that 
in the next budget provision will be made for a state super- 
visor of commercial education. In the larger cities of the 
State, we have placement service in cooperation with com- 
munity agencies and with the U. S. Junior Employment 
Service. We have also local supervisors of vocational edu- 
cation working in cooperation with the State Department 
of Vocational Education. Los Angeles now has one of the 
best trade schools in the country, known as the Frank Wig- 
gins Trade School. 

In 1917 there was no federal and state aided vocational 
work in our secondary schools. Now we have federal and 
state aided vocational work in forty-eight counties. In every 
instance the vocational program is under the jurisdiction of 
the high school. Vocational education of secondary grade 
in California is now state-wide in scope. From an initial en- 
rollment of 1566 in 1917-18, the total enrollment last year, 
1926, was 45,761. In 1917-18, the reimbursement for voca- 
tional classes conducted under the California Plan of Voca- 
tional Education amounted to $22,298.67. Last year, 1926, 
the total reimbursement was $370,561.46. 

















DELAWARE—Home Economics girls at Claymont High School, Delaware, seated at sewing machines. Sew- 

ing room is equipped with a long cutting table and as many machines as there are members in the class. This 

plan is based on the fact that women in their own homes sew at sewing machines rather that at tables, and that 
girls should be trained to form this habit. 


DELAWARE 


Development of Vocational Education in 
Delaware 


When in the fall of 1918, four Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics Departments were established in four of the Dela- 
ware High Schools, and 122 girls were enrolled for training 
in homemaking, a great deal of interest was focused on this 
introduction of home economics into the public school cur- 
riculum for the state. Ten years of the work have shown 
the justification for and the maintenance of this interest, 


The enrollment in the home economics classes has _ in- 
creased five-fold during the ten years it has been offered in 
the schools. The number of Vocational Home Ec: nomics 
Departments has increased so that this year only one High 
School offering Home Economics is not meeting the stand- 
ards for Federally-aided Departments. The, classes in most 
of the schools are well housed, and the equipment is uni- 
formly good, and sufficient for teaching the various phases 
of home-making. Plans are now being considered for rooms 
and equipment to be placed in several new school buildings, 

The program of, work for the home economics girls has 
been developed for the state as a two-year course. This pro- 
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gram includes units on the various activities which form the 
responsibilities of a home-maker. Enough skill in household 
tasks is developed in the classroom to enable the girls to 
know the pleasure of a task assumed and well done in their 
own homes. The economic and managerial sides of the work 
are stressed. Home Economics girls find an immediate need 
for their knowledge of nutrition in helping the underweight 
children in the grades to attain their correct weights through 
a nutrition program planned for twelve weeks. Part of the 
monthly grades is based on the home work which each mem- 
ber of a Home Economics class contracts for each month. 
Each girl is given an opportunity to demonstrate her ability 
for independent work in sewing by making a garment which 
is rigidly scored according to a standard established by the 
girls and adopted for the state. The practical nature of the 
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sion had a tendency to build up a large continuation school 
group which reached its “peak” in 1923 when a ruling by 
the City Board of Education in Wilmington required all pu- 
pils to complete the eighth grade or be sixteen years of age 
before going te work. This provision reduced the enroll- 
ment about twenty per cent, but has occasioned no hardship 
on the pupils, since special cases can be excused by action of 
the Board. 

There is an evident need in Wilmington for both the 
four-hour-a-week part-time and the cooperative half-time 
instruction for apprentices. The apprentices working on 
more highly specialized work and confining their activities 
to one department of industry require less of the related 
technical instruction than the apprentices who are to be de- 
veloped into all-around mechanics. At the present time the 
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DELAWARE—A pprentices receive instruction in the art of bricklaying in the Evening School of the Wilming- 
ton Trade School under Master Craftsmen. 


course has been demonstrated frequently through com- 
munity activities. 

Ten years of opportunity to grow have opened up fur- 
ther possibilities for the development of Home Economics 
in Delaware, ard the schools are eager and prepared for 
further growth. 


PROGRESSIVE CHANGES IN INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION IN DELAWARE 


The industrial education program received its impetus 
from the benefits of the Smith-Hughes Vocational Act made 
available in Delaware in 1918, and later by a donation by 
the Manufacturers’ Association of Wilmington of about 
$30,000 in cash and equipment. Evening and part-time 
classes were organized in 1918 and in 1920 an all “day 
unit” class in machine shop was started. This class was, 
however, discontinued the following year and all the em- 
phasis placed on evening and part-time instruction. The 
Part-time School Attendance Law for Delaware became 
operative in the fall of 1921. This law made it possible for 
pupils 14 to 16 years of age to go to work as soon as they 
had completed the sixth grade. This rather liberal provi- 


cooperative part-time group is the largest, but indications 
are that the four-hour-a-week instruction for apprentices 
will develop more rapidly in the future. 

A plan was inaugurated a year ago to have a trade ad- 
visory committee for each trade represented in the voca- 
tional program, and in addition to this a general advisory 
committee which should deal with problems of a general 
nature for the whole trade and industrial field. This plan is 
working very satisfactorily. The large aggregate membership 
of the several groups has the advantage of keeping more of 
those directly concerned with vocational training in close 
touch with the situation. 


THE WILMINGTON TRADE SCHOOL 


By G. L. Coppace, Production Manager 
Pusey and Jones Co. 


The Smith-Hughes law made provision for the develop- 
ment of Vocational Education through a Federal appropria- 
tion and the setting up of certain requirements deemed to be 
in the interest of Vocational Education. Since the Board of 
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Education was unable to meet these requirements the first 
year, the Manufacturers’ Association, through its members 
and friends, gave about $3C,0CO in cash and equipment. The 
work was started by setting up a Vocational Department in 
the High School and it has grown steadily under efficient 
management until we now have an enrollment in the Eve- 
ning School of 1,290 and an additional number of 601 in 
the part-time classes. 

Because of the nature of the vocational work and the 
crowded conditions in the High School, it was found impos- 
sible to give adequate instruction in the trades which should 
be represented in our community. The Manufacturers’ Sec- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce, having sensed this con- 
dition, appointed a committee to meet with the Board of 
Education to devise a plan for improving the existing con- 
ditions. A survey was made and a scheme developed for 
using one of the abandoned school buildings for a new trade 
school. The building selected was well suited for this pur- 
pose. The plan was approved by the Board of Education 
and the new Wilmington Trade School was opened in Sep- 
tember, 1926. 

The scope of the trade instruction has been greatly in- 
creased both in the number of courses and in the service 
offered. One of the unique features of this school is the fact 
that all courses are organized on the individual instruction 
basis which allows students to enter any time and progress 
as rapidly as they can. Men, temporarily out of employ- 
ment, or those lacking certain training, can come to school 
for individual and specialized instruction. 

Youth comes to its chosen work at the trade school, clear 
eyed and enthusiastic, and when it brings skilled hands and 
trained minds, industry clearly recognizes its great value. 
When the young man thus equipped knocks at the door of 
industry he will be truly welcomed. 


FROM A DELAWARE HOME-MAKER 


I have always been interested in the education of boys 
and girls, and as a home-maker I have watched develop- 
ments in the Home Economics Department of our local 
school with particular interest. As Secretary of our Local 
Board of Education, I have had an opportunity to visit our 
school frequently, and to see a number of groups of girls 
enter the Home Economics class with almost no ability in 
keeping house, and develop into girls who can assume re- 
sponsibility for family meals, housecleaning, making dresses, 
entertaining guests and other home duties after they have 
completed the two-year course. It has been most interest- 
ing to see the girls progress from painstakingly laboring 
over the hem of a tea towel to planning, cutting and making 
a dress for themselves, in less than a year. I have also 
watched these same girls progress from the candy stage to 
the family dinner stage during their two-year course. 

That other home-makers have been interested in and in- 
spired by what our girls are accomplishing in Home Eco- 
nomics is evident from the reflection of the work in the 
club programs of the Delaware State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. It has been my privilege to watch the interest 
of mothers in what their daughters are doing. In many in- 
stances, where mothers had not had the opportunities for 
training in sewing, they have been keeping step with their 
daughters and have been sewing for their families. 

The Vocational program in Delaware is reflected in the 
work of the Delaware State Women’s Clubs very effectively. 
The High School girls in the Home Economics Depart- 
ments have had charge of programs for Women’s Clubs, 
demonstrating their class work and acting as hostesses to the 
club members with a graciousness and ease which has de- 
lighted us all, and have made our club Home Economics 
days among our most enjoyable occasions. We look to our 
Home Economics teachers for guidance in our home-making 
problems, and have yet to be disappointed in them. 

The Vocational Education program has meant much to 
the home-makers of Delaware, and to our state. 


Mrs. Joun D. McCase, President, 
Delaware State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


MARYLAND 
Trade and Industrial Education in Maryland 


By Benjamin T. Letanp, State Supervisor 


Through the interest and activity in the field of trade 
and industrial education of the College of Education of the 
University of Maryland; Mr. B. J. Grimes, Superintendent 
of Schools of Washington County; Dr. John J. Rutledge, 
Chief Engineer, Bureau of Mines; Mr. Charles W. Sylves- 
ter, Director, Division of Vocational Education of Balti- 
more; and Mr. Edward B. Passano, President of Williams 
and Wilkins Publishing Company of Baltimore, the ma- 
terial for this report of progress has come into being. 

The College of Education of the University of Maryland 
reports a large attendance upon the instruction given by the 








Tailoring, Colored Vocational School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


extension teacher training courses. 

In order to meet the demand ‘for these courses it will be 
necessary to add several part-time teachers to the teacher 
training staff in the fall of 1927. 

Considerable interest is being manifested by a large group 
of teachers in meeting the requirements for the Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Industrial Education and also the require- 
ments for the teachers’ diploma awarded by the University. 

A healthy growth in the interest on the part of indus- 
trial plants in the educational service rendered by the Uni- 
versity in conducting conferences for the improvement of 
foremanship is noted. 

The success of this work during the past year indicates 
that the demand for this service will be greater. 

An industrial education experiment conducted under the 
auspices of the State Board of Vocational Education and 
the Washington County Board of Education was undertaken 
in the City of Hagerstown in the fall of 1926 for the pur- 
pose of determining the kinds of industrial education that 
could be successfully organized in a city of 35,000 with di- 
versified industries. 

The experiment was undertaken by the establishment of 
an industrial department in the new high school with an 
industrial education program to include day unit trade 
courses, part-time courses, and evening trade and technical 
courses. 

The results of the past year indicate that the experiment 
will be a success. 

To meet the educational needs of working mine em- 
ployees, night classes and summer schools have been con- 
ducted since 1923 by itinerant teachers. 

The courses offered have been those that give a general 
knowledge of coal mining operations, and preparation for 
passing the state examination for certificates as mine fore- 
man and fire boss. Advanced courses in application of 
electricity to mining work, the study of fuels, and the ge- 


Paul W. Chapman, State Director of 
Vocational Education in Georgia, pre- 
senting the pen used by Woodrow 
Wilson in signing the Smith-Hughes 
Act to Miss Ruth Blair, Georgia's 
State Historian. The _ presentation 
was made on the tenth anniversary of 
the signing of the Act. 


The late Dudley M. Hughes to whom 
Woodrow Wilson gave the pen that he 
used in signing the Smith-Hughes Act. 
Mr. Hughes, congressman from the 
12th Congressional District of Geor- 
gia, was Chairman of the Committee 
on Education in 1917, and directed the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Act 
through the House of Representatives. 


The pen used by Woodrow Wilson in 
signing the Smith-Hughes Act showing 
the inscription on the silver plate 
which reads: “This pen was used by 
Woodrow Wilson in signing the Smith- 
Hughes Act, Feb. 23, 1917, and was 
presented to the State of Georgia by 
Hon. Dudley M. Hughes.” 
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Pattern Making, Carroll Vocational School, Baltimore, Mary!and. 











Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary, Alberta. The Industrial Electricity Shop, Winter 1926-27. 
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ology of coal mining have been given during the past two 
years. 

The enrollment and attendance of the classes indicates that 
the mine.s are deeply interested in securing information and 
instruction. Cases can be cited of men who have traveled 
long distances in bad weather to attend the evening classes, 
and of other men who worked on a night shift in order to 
attend the summer school which was conducted entirely dur- 
ing the day. 

Items of progress noted in the City of Baltimore are: the 
tendency to raise the entrance requirements of vocational 
schools from sixth to eighth grade education; the enlarge- 
ment of the number of courses offered at the vocational 
school for white girls, to include Hairdressing, Marcelling, 





“The affairs of the school are directed by an advisory 
board, the personnel of which is selected to represent the 
cmploye.s, cmployes (both union and non-union) and the 
Department of Education, all of which are appointed by the 
School Board 

“The Typothetae of Baltimore furnished the printing 
equipment (which is valued at approximately $70,000) and 
determines the course of study. The School Board furnished 
the building, and supplies the teachers. In other words, the 
industry assumed the responsibility of determining what is 
to be taught, and the mechanical equipment for the teaching, 
the School Board accepting as its part the teaching and the 
housing of the school. 

“The school operates day classes, giving regular apprentice 











Girls Vocational School, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Shampooing, and Manicuring, Lunchroom and Tea Room 
Service, Power Machine Operating, and Commercial Courses 
with specific vocational trends; the moving of the voca 
tional school for white girls to a larger building equipped for 
the purpose; the opening of a vocational school for colored 
girls; the consideration of plans for the organization of 
courses in the Boys Vocational School which will provide in- 
struction in the leading trades and occupations, and at the 
same time make it possible for those in attendance to secure 
sufficient work to entitle them to a high school diploma; 
the enlargement of the vocational school for colored boys 
and the providing of additional courses; the making of 
plans to extend the plan of voluntary continuation school 
education; and the consideration of more adequate housing, 
complete and modern equipment for the vocational schools, 
thus taking care of a rapidly increasing enrollment and 
placing the vocational schools on a par with the new high 
schools. 

Mr. Edward B. Passano, President of the Waverly Press, 
Inc., of Baltimore, Maryland, in discussing the progress of 
Vocational Education in the printing trades, says: 

“The problem of training apprentices for the printing in- 
dustry of Baltimore has been solved by establishing the 
Ottmar Mergenthaler School of Printing as a part of the 
public school system. 





ship training, which develops into a part-time plan after the 
second year. The night classes are for continuation work for 
those operatives in the industry who desire special and in 
tensive instruction. The day enrollment is about 80; the 
night enrollment nearly 200. 

“The most important question for the future is to bring 
about a proper correlation and coordination between print- 
ing instruction in the elementary and junior high school and 
the regular course of instruction given in training ‘school, in 
order that pre-apprenticeship training may be credited to the 
student who desires to enter the industry.” 


THE CORRELATION OF THE HEALTH PROGRAM 
WITH VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 
By Etuet M. Dix, Pocomoke, Maryland 

In one of Maryland’s schools many of the interests and 
activities of the courses in Vocational Home Economics grow 
out of, or group themselves around the health program 
which is a distinctive feature of instruction in the Home 
Economics Department. It is the aim of this department to 
create within its students a thorough understanding of the 
principles of home-making and their related processes, and 
to develop to a high degree, skill in these processes. But, 
above all, it aims to arouse within each girl an apprecia 
tion of the fact that home-making is infinitely greater than 
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housekeeping. It aims to build up a wholesome attitude to- 
wards this high calling; to inspire the girl with the belief 
that the profession of home-making calls for the full devel- 
opment of woman’s finest powers. 

The basic principle of the courses in home-making is ex- 
pressed in the motto of the Freshman Class: A happy home 
means a healthy home-maker. So every student of Home 
Economics begins in her Freshman year the study of herself. 
She learns her deficiencies and her requirements, and gradu- 
ally, as the course progresses, she acquires an appreciation of 
the relation between physical fitness, the development of 
skills, and happiness and poise of mind and body. 

One means by which she acquires this knowledge of her- 
self, and this appreciation, is by keeping a chart of her 
weight. Each girl makes a graph—a picture of herself— 
which shows clearly the difference between her normal 
weight and her actual weight, as revealed by monthly 
weighings. With this record as a basis, her study of hy- 














Retail Selling, Continuation Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


giene; of biology; of foods and their preparation; of nutri- 
tion; of clothing, all become vital, personal matters. 

With the development of her home projects,—for in- 
stance, in the planning and serving of family meals, the im- 
portance of “balance” and “wholesomeness” becomes more 
significant as her interest broadens to include all the mem- 
bers of her family group. 

By the beginning of her senior year she is prepared to un- 
dertake a definite project in Child Study. She adopts a 
“Nutrition Subject,” a little boy or girl of pre-school age. 
In addition to keeping a record of her own health condition 
as she has done for three years, she makes a chart of her 
subject’s condition as revealed by monthly weighings. Be- 
sides, she becomes a companion for her subject, as far as 
possible; studying his needs, his habits, and his interests, 
learning meanwhile more about herself with each hour spent 
in his company. 

This “unit” of vocational education also furnishes oppor- 
tunity for the study of one or more texts dealing with Child 
Psychology. For instance, the class this year have gotten 
much benefit and pleasure from selected readings in The 
Child: His Nature and His Needs. They have also enjoyed 
Gruenbergs’ Your Child: Today and Tomorrow, and Whole- 
some Childhood, by Groves. 

Another unit of the vocational course in the senior year 
is that in Home Nursing, the regular A. R. C. Course. 
This is given under the supervision and with the assistance 
of a graduate nurse. This course furnishes indispensable 
training for those girls who expect to enter training schools 


for nurses after graduation from high school. In this way 
it is truly vocational. Many girls have gone out from this 
school to pursue with honor, courses in the best hospitals. 

But its greatest value lies in the skill and confidence 
which it furnishes to the girl who in her own home will 
apply again and again, to meet the every-day needs of her 
own family group, its principles and processes. Not as a 
means of livelihood will this unit function in the experience 
of the greater number of girls, but as a means of assisting 
in that purpose for which home-making schools exist—the 
increased comfort and happiness of the home. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A Sample of Excellent General Improvement 
Work in Compulsory Continuation 
Schools 


VOCATIONAL AMERICANIZATION 


By Mr. WaAtter H. Neaves, Employment Manager, 
W. F. Schrafft and Sons Corporation, Manufacturing Con- 
fectioners, Boston, Massachusetts 


The W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corporation employs minors 
who are required by law to attend the Boston Continuation 
School a minimum of four hours each week. By cooperative 
arrangement with the Boston Continuation School this con- 
cern has established a cooperative school program in which 
on alternate weeks a class opportunity in regularly approved 
household arts work is offered at the High School of Prac- 
tical Arts, Boston, and employment at the Candy Factory. 
Employees (Continuation School Girls) who have reached 
high school grade are eligible. 

A high school diploma is granted on the completion of the 
regular four-year program. Credit is given for previous high 
school experience. This program will probably require five 
years for completion on the cooperative plan in the instance 
of the pupil who had never attended high school. 

Those of us who see communistic ideas creeping into 
American homes and American industries must realize that 
there need be little fear if our present standards of educa- 
tion be maintained or improved. 

At “Schrafft’s” we have known for many years that ig- 
norance and filth, disorder and radicalism, and turmoil and 
unhappiness work harmoniously to put us out of business 
and our people out of work; but that education and clean- 
liness, education and happiness, and education and Ameri- 
canism combine much more harmoniously to make us a suc- 
cessful organization and to give those who work here an 
American living. 

The plan of establishing a half-time cooperative class of 
girls came to us from the Boston School Department two 
years ago. We have, now, about two hundred girls in the 
classes; and every new employee for about a year has come 
to work on this “half-time school” basis. We made only two 
requests; first, that there be no instruction connected di- 
rectly with the confectionery industry; secondly, that the 
girls be taught to be real Americans. 

Two hundred girls who had definitely left school have 
been returned for at least one more year. That they are 
“making good” as workers is proven by the request of the 
department heads for “only half-time girls.” We believe 
they will be just as successful as citizens. 


The Weymouth Co-operative Part-time 
School of Shoemaking 


By Mr. Stantey Heap, Factory Superintendent, Stetson 
Shoe Company, Weymouth, Massachusetts 

By cooperative arrangement with the Weymouth Inde- 

pendent Industrial School, the Stetson Shoe Company has 

established an extension part-time school in shoemaking in 

which on alternate weeks under a co-ordinator director the 

class opportunity is presented at the Weymouth High 
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School, and the shop opportunity at the factory of the 
company. 


Vocational Training 


By STaNLey HEALD 

Vocational training for our young people is the logical 
conclusion of our present school system. Our industries need 
intelligent young men as well as our professions, and if a 
youth can decide early in life what he wishes to make his 
livelihood there is no reason why our public schools shou!d 

not assist him to this end. 
The division of labor is so great in the shoe industry that 
‘it is impossible for the young man to receive his training 
at home as he did frequently when his father could sit down 


age begins when he is about fifteen, he has plenty of time 
to study and learn about the things which he will pursue 
in later life. The tendency for youth is to find employment 
in their home town if possible, and therefore the public 
schools should use their influence in helping them to find it. 

The shoe manufacturers of Weymouth are proud of the 
very high type of people who work with them, and are 
very anxious to retain this same quality. If we do nothing 
to influence the youth of the town to take up shoemaking 
we will soon have to rely upon other towns and districts for 
our material. Why should not the men and women of the 
future in our town have the thousands of dollars of wages 
which will be paid instead of allowing it to pass into out- 
side hands? The work which needs to be carried on is 





Fitting Department, Lynn, Mass., Shoemaking School. 


and make the entire shoe. Modern machinery becoming 
more and more automatic precludes any possibility of a 
youngster learning his trade at home. 

The theory that all should receive a higher education is 
all well and good for those who can apply their learning 
and succeed, but the successes are not so great in number. 
Schools are becoming overcrowded as well as colleges, and 
this being the case, the young man who can choose his vo- 
cation at the age of fifteen, and continue his education at 
the same time, is doing a great deal to equip himself for the 
better things in industry with a fine opportunity to be able 
to advance into the field of foremanship and other executive 
positions. 

Why should not the shoe industry, which is one of the 
two largest industries in New England and the largest in 
Weymouth, expect to draw her future man power from the 
schools? We believe if a satisfactory course can be adopted 
there is no reason why the young men, the town and the 
industry should not benefit by vocational training because 
of the deeper interest and higher intellect of the youth who 
shall take advantage of the training. The proper time to 
help the young man is when he is developing, and as this 


that of making the young people enthusiastic about their 
home industry. 

In vocational training we see another distinct advantage: 
Many parents find it necessary to have their children go to 
work at the earliest opportunity. Under the new scheme 
of things the youngster cannot only go to work and help 
provide for the family budget, but he can also follow the 
course of his own ambitions, and study at the same time, so 
that when the time comes for his actually going to work he 
will be fitted far better for helping his parents than he 
would have been if he had left school altogether. 

Finally, we can see nothing but the very finest of results 
to be obtained from vocational training in the shoe industry. 
More intelligent man power, more enthusiastic population, 
men with higher earning power, ability to obtain employees 
from the home town, and the building up of a morale in the 
town which can net nothing but the very finest of results for 
inhabitants, town and industry. 


SHOE UPPER FITTING 


The picture shown above represents a scene in the Fitting 
Department of the Lynn Independent Industrial Shoemaking 
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School, and students working on the different processes of 
shoe upper fitting. 

The school was established by the City of Lynn in 1918 
and is supported jointly by the City of Lynn and State of 
Massachusetts. It represents the first attempt on the part 
oi an organized body of educatozs to teach processes of 
shoemaking in this country. 





From two hundred and fifty to two hundred and sev- 
enty-five thousand people are employed in the shoe industry 
in this country in gainful occupations. Lynn, Haverhill and 
Brockton in Massachusetts, Brooklyn and Rochester in New 
York, Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, Cincinnati in Ohio, St. 
Louis in Missouri, Milwaukee in Wisconsin and Lynchburg 
in West Virginia, are all leading centers of shoemaking in 
their respective states and are all among the largest in the 
country. 

The fitting of shoes illustrated above consists principally 
of taking pieces of leather or other material which have pre- 
viously been cut in the cutting department, and “fitting” 
them together on the different machines and finally attach- 
ing them together by sewing processes, the result of which 
is a fitted shoe upper ready to be lasted. The operations 
have been very highly specialized as many as sixty opera- 
tions being performed in fitting one pair of shoes and about 
thirty being the minimum number in the fitting of any 
pair of shoes. On women’s shoes, the fitting of uppers has 
been for years, by tradition, allotted to the women. On 
men’s shoes, however, in recent years a large number of the 
male sex are performing many of the operations. This also 
applies in the women’s shoe trade in some shoe centers. 


The health work in our continuation schools is planned to 
meet the needs of home conditions. The instructors of these 
classes are graduate nurses with practical nursing experience 
previous to entrance in the teaching field. Large numbers of 
the continuation school girls are employed as mothers’ help- 
ers. Many of the girls have younger brothers and sisters in 


Home Nursing, Fall River Continuation School, Massachusetts. 


their homes and so the work in the child welfare class has 
an immediate value in the home life. The class visits clinics 
and nurseries in the school neighborhood and learns by ob- 
servation. In fine weather girls take turns in bringing a 
baby from home so that the class may have a live baby to 
bathe and dress instead of the customary doll. The married 
graduates of the school frequently return with their babies 
to show to their teacher and to ask for advice 





The Worcester Boys’ Trade School opened in February, 
1910. At that time the following two courses were offered: 
Machine and Woodwork—Enrollment 52, February, 1910. 
For the school year 1926-27 the school offers eleven 
courses as follows: 
February, 1927 
Enrollment 


Auto Repair and Power Plant 93 
Brick Masonry 38 
Cabinetmaking 04 
Carpentry 90 
Drafting 87 
Electrical 97 
Machine 160 
Pattern 92 
Plumbing 35 
Printing 60 
Wood Finishing and Painting 18 

TOTAL 864 


A Sample of Excellent Trade Extxension Work in Compul- 
sory Continuation Schools. This Work is Carried 
on in Bradford-Durfee Textile School 
of Fall River. 


Experienced, well-trained textile instructors, real’ 'teXtile 
machines for making yarn and weaving cloth, “adequate 
housing, a program based on a trade extension objective, and 
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pupils who are employed in the miils of the city provide 
the setting for a genuine service of upgrading in employment 
as conducted in the Fall River Continuation School. Human 
product and the material product are real. Pupils who have 
received this training have gone back to their employment 
better equipp:d in undezstanding of their jobs, a greater 
ability to undertake new work in the mills and in individual 
cases have actually won positions of supervisozy responsi- 
b:lity, because of the train:nz received in this school. 


There is dignity and significance in this craft. Its history 
is interesting. Its products are used throughout the world, 
and there is no limit to its possibilities. The cultural train 
ing involved is an asset in the education of any girl or 
woman. 

Printing is the fifth largest industry in the United States 
It has opened its doors to women as employees, both di- 
rectly in the craft and in the associated industries. Women 
ave proving their ability in the printing trade. 














Rehabilitation Work in Masachusetts. 


This picture represents a young man who left school to go 
to work after completing the ninth grade. At twenty-one 
years of age, while employed as a cloth cutter in a textile 
mill, his left arm was amputated at the shoulder. He was 
out of employment less than four months when the Rehabil- 
itation Section, with the cooperation of his employer, ar- 
ranged for a combination of employment training and eve- 
ning school training. The young man made rapid progress 
in the office training and completed a four-year evening 
school course in accountancy. At the time of his injury he 
was earning fifteen dollars a week. At present, as chief 
clerk, he is receiving thirty-five dollars per week. 


The Possibilities for Women in the 
Printing Industry 


Printing has made the world’s best works immortal; it is 
the mother of progress. Wherever successful communities 
are found there are also printing establishments to be seen. 
The craft is practical for girls and women to follow as a 
trade. 


The industry offers a variety of work. The hours are 
agreeable; the pay is excellent; the working conditions are 
pleasant. Printing is not a “routine” job but holds a vast 
store of opportunity for expression of originality and per- 
sonality. It is the quality of the worker that counts. 

Large publishing houses employ women in the print shop 
itself as well as in the editorial and clerical departments. 
There are many openings for women as copy holders, proof 
readers, linotype and monotype operators and correctors of 
type. The craft is not so much a question of strength and 
muscular ability as it is of acuteness of intellect, mental 
alertness and ingenuity. 

The first girls’ vocational course in Printing to be offered 
in New England opened in September, 1926, at the David 
Hale Fanning Trade School for Girls in Worcester. The 
girls are being given a thorough training in the fundamentals 
of printing, preliminary to future specialization in line with 
their respective abilities as demonstrated. Local printers’ 
organizations, whose efforts helped in the establishment of 
the course, are maintaining an active interest in its success. 
This is a splendid illustration of the helpful co-operation 
that should be maintained between the public school and 
the trades. 
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Weaving, Continuation School, Fall River, Mass. 
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Worcester Boys’ Trade School, Worcester, Mass. 


MISSOURI 


The most progressive phases of the vocational agriculture 
program in the State of Missouri for the year 1926-1927 are 
(1) Problem method of instruction based on a careful survey 
of the community to determine its needs, (2) Conducting 
evening schools or part-time schools, (3) Advising the voca- 
tional agriculture teachers to encourage modernizing the 
farm home, (4) Suggesting that farmers be encouraged to 
grow more of their living on their farms, (5) Conduct the 
Community Improvement Contest. This contest is intended 
to enable the teacher to have the students put ipto practice 
en their home farms the best methods as taught in the class 
room. It is founded on the basic principle that if it is a 
good thing to teach that a certain thing should be done, it 
is a good thing to do it, i. e., put into practice what is being 
taught. This contest has been unusually well received by 
both students and teachers and is considered an outstanding 
piece of work by this department. There are revisions to be 
made and probably much room for improvement but the 
results so far have been very gratifying. 

The other phases mentioned above are self-explanatory. 

G. E. JAMEs. 


REPORTS FROM TWO LAYMEN ON VOCATIONAL 
HOME ECONOMICS 

“T think Vocational Home Economics is the most wonder- 

ful department we have in our high schools. During this 

trying period of unrest when the American home is strug- 

gling to adjust itself to new economic conditions and the 


wider opportunities that are coming to women, the new and 
broader home economics teaching is like a mighty anchor. 
It teaches girls: (1) How to keep well; (2) How to use 
fundamental processes; (3) How to make a good home and 
rear children; (4) How to work efficiently and happily; 
(5) How to be a faithful citizen; (6) How to regulate her 
life according to the standards of right living.” 
Mrs. A. T. McMurtrey, President, 
Parent-Teachers Association, Salem, Mo. 


“A few of the benefits derived from the Home Economics 
course offered in our high school are (1) Increased pride, 
confidence and morale in the girls; (2) A keener interest in 
school life aroused by friendly rivalry in making exhibits 
and contests; (3) A drawing card for rural students; (4) 
Advantages of the course brought to every class of students 
have raised the general standards of the community; (5) 
Parents are brought into contact with the school; (6) In- 
creased interest and pride of all classes of citizens in educa- 
tional matters; (7) The teaching of economy and thrift; (8) 
Instruction in home nursing has resulted in happier and 
healthier children.” 

CHARLOTTE STEBBINS Bass, 
Lebanon, Mo. 


REPORTS FROM TWO LAYMEN ON VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE 


“The Department of Vocational Agriculture of the Clinton 
High Schoo! is one of the most valuable assets to agriculture 
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Plastering Apprentices, Detroit, Mich. 


and the farming community that this county ever possessed. 
Most of the students are directly interested in the agricul- 
tural vocation and carry the knowledge they acquire to their 
respective homes, where it is brought up for discussion, and 
in this way other members of the family come in direct 
contact with what is taught. I heartily endorse this depart- 
ment of our public schools and sincerely hope the work will 
continue to be carried on by the State and Federal appro- 
priations.”’ 
TRUMAN G. SPANNAGEL, 
Bellevue Egg Farms, Clinton, Mo. 


“T regard Vocational Agriculture as one of the most im- 
portant courses in our school. My son has completed this 
course, and I am sure he has gained several years of practical 
knowledge of farming which will prove of great benefit to 
him in the future as he will not have te. make the costly 


experiments that I have had to make in practical farming. 





I feel that any boy who finishes this course is as well 
equipped as the average farmer of years of experience.” 
Joun R. THompson, 
Marble Hill Farm, Mound City, Mo. 


MICHIGAN 


By K. G. Smitn, State Supervisor of Industrial Education 

The most notable development in Michigan during the 
past two years has been that of trade apprenticeship, partic- 
ularly in the building trades in the City of Detroit. These. 
apprentices are attending school four hours each week and 
working on the job the rest of the time. The number so 
attending is now about six hundred. In addition to these 
there are fifty printers apprentices and eighty apprentices in 
the metal trades. 
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Bricklaying Apprentices, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Saginaw Valley Manufacturers’ Association is taking 
a deep interest in the development of vocational courses in 
the Saginaw schools. Arthur Hill Trade School has done 
outstanding work and a survey of graduates shows that 
seventy-five per cent of them are following the line of work 
for which they were trained. The trades taught are print- 
ing, patternmaking, drafting, electrical work, machine shop, 
and auto mechanics. 

In Jackson, apprenticeship in the metal trades has been 
developed under the leadership of Charles A. Wardner and 
a committee of the Employers’ Association, The apprentices 
are given thorough instruction on various machines and if 
necessary are transferred from one factory to another. Four 
hours a week of school are required of each apprentice and 
a careful record is kept of his progress both in school and 
shop. On the completion of his course he receives a sub- 
stantial bonus and a journeyman’s certificate in a neat 
leather case. 














Bronze casting plaques, designed by the Art Department 

of the Technical and Vocational High School, Grand 

Rapids, Michigan, for this entrance to the Grand Rapids 

Filtration Plant. The plaques were designed at the re- 
quest of the Service Department of the City. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, a total of 63 
Home Economics departments will receive Smith-Hughes 
Federal aid. This is an increase of 54% for the past two 
years. The number of agricultural departments has _ in- 
creased 100% the past two years. 


In this State the local districts match the Federal aid for 
agriculture and home economics. For the agricultural de- 
partments the reimbursement is 50%. For home economics 
the Federal reimbursement is less than 25%. In view of the 
fact that the school districts are willing to maintain voca- 
tiona] departments and stand the greater portion of the ex- 
pense it would seem that vocational education is on a sound 
basis. 








Class in Animal Husbandry studying Southdown Sheep in 
specially equipped class room. Park River, N. D. 


OHIO 


Ohio State Board for Vocational Education 
Division—Trades and Industries 


By E. L. Hevuscu, Supervisor 


Material progress has been made in the establishment of 
various types of vocational training. 

Apprentice education has been developed in many locali- 
ties under the guidance of joint committees representing the 
employer, the employee and the public. A Joint State Ap 
prenticeship Commission for the plumbing and heating in- 
dustries has been operating successfully during the past year. 
Interest in establishing apprenticeship commissions for other 
trades is increasing. 

A State-wide program for the training of conference lead- 
ers has met with remarkable success. Interest in the im- 
provement of foremanship in industry is general throughout 
the State. .Eventually every city of sufficient size in Ohio 
will be prepared to offer classes in foremanship for the local 
industries by making use of locally trained conference leaders. 


Itinerant teacher-training constitutes the major program 
of the teacher-training service. Twenty extension centers 
are now served by the teacher-training staff. The program 
has largely included the teachers in service, although in a 
few of the larger cities, there have been organized special 
classes for tradesmen who are preparing to teach shop or re- 
lated subjects in vocational schools. In a few instances, the 
local supervisor has carried on informal specialized help to 
individual teachers. 

There has been a steady development of special types of 
classes or schools. Some of these include such industries as 
coal mining, ceramics, building and mechanical trades, pulp 
and paper industry, textile industry and others. The greater 
emphasis has been placed on part-time trade extension and 








Sewing Trades School, Cincinnati, Ohio. A view of the 
power-machine line where girls are trained to do factory 
work on actual jobs sent in from industry. 
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North Dakota State School of Science, Wahpeton, North Dakota. (1) Trade sewing. 


(3) The Linotypes. 


co-operative programs. However, the day unit trade and 
evening trade extension organizations have progressed satis- 
factorily. 


The Foremanship Training Course as carried out by Mr. 
R. W. Jenkins was very satisfactory. It has been a surprise 
to the /riter the development made in the men during the 
course. They have developed a confidence in themselves, a 
better understanding of what co-operation means and have 
obtained a knowledge of teaching which was not known to 
them before. 

Industry as well as individuals must be benefited by such 
a course. A telephone call five minutes ago verifies this 
assertion. The Foremen’s Group are this week to visit a 
plant for inspection. The boss of one of our large industries 
here just asked “can we send any of our foremen whg did 
not take the course on this inspection tour?” He received 
an affirmative reply and the outcome of same was “I want 
more of my men next year to take your course in foreman- 
ship and believe you will be satisfied with the number.” 
Thus the firms themselves feel that this is a permanent de- 
pa.tment in education. 

II. S. Hastincs, 
The Foremen’s Club of Canton. 


The Cleveland Trade School operates all of its vocational 
training courses in cooperation with local committees repre- 
senting both the employer and the employee. All of the ap- 
prentices in the following building trades attend school four 


= 
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(2) Making up small pica. 


(4) Office training. (5) Typewriting class. 


hours per week throughout their entire four years of appren- 
ticeship: bricklaying, carpentry, plumbing, stone-cutting, 
sheet metal, painting, paper-hanging and electricity. The 
graduating diploma of the school is accepted by both unions 
and contractors’ associations as a certificate of journeyman- 
ship. 

All of these apprentices are controlled by committees con- 
sisting of contractors and union representatives for each 
trade in so far as apprenticeship goes. All matters pertain- 
ing to the education of the apprentice are controlled by the 
Division of Vocational and Practical Arts Education of the 
Cleveland Board of Education, cooperating with the State 
and Federal Boards for Vocational Education. 


Due to the fact that pupils work with moving machinery, 
definite pre-apprentice courses are offered in the metal and 
auto mechanics trades. The pupils attend school one full 
year upon an all-day trade-preparatory basis from approxi- 
mately 15 to 16 years of age, one-half the time being de- 
voted to intensive shop instruction and.the-other half-to re- 
lated subjects. The second year is upon a cooperative part- 
time basis of two weeks on the job and two weeks at school, 
and the third and fourth years are pazt-time trade extension 
of four hours per week. 


Through an agreement with all the varivus metal trades 
organizations of Cleveland, a large group ci machine and 
tool-making apprentices are enrolled in this school 


Cooperating with the Cleveland Automobile Dealers and 
Manufacturers Association, all of the auto mechanics appren- 
tices in the city of Cleveland are being trained at the Cleve- 
land Trade School. 
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These 361 California men and women met in Los Angeles, California, on April 6, to confer with Edwin A. Lee and Z. 
for the annual A. V. A. Convention to be held in I 
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in A. Lee and Z. M. Smith, President and Secretary, respectively, of the American Vocational Association, to map out plans 
yn to be held in Los Angeles, December 17, 19, 20, 1927. 
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North Dakota State School of Science, Wahpeton, North Dakota. (1) Meter testing, electrical trades. (2) Brick 
laying speed contest. (3) Armature winding, electrical trades. (4) Auto mechanics. (5) Joint wiping, plumb- 
ing trades. 


In practically all trades, a large part of the equipment and 
practically all of the supplies are furnished by cooperating 
agencies. 

There is scarcely an organization in Cleveland in any way 
interested in the vocational education movement that is not 
represented upon some advisory committee. This has re- 
sulted in 100 per cent cooperation and has made the school 
an outstanding success. 


The training department of our company has been co 
operating with the Ohio Board for Vocational Education 
ever since the board was established. 

During this time our company has had several important 
expansions, increasing its working force to approximately 
double what it was ten years ago, yet this expansion has 
been accomplished with very little importation of skilled 
men, practically all of our present force being home trained. 
This training program includes: metallurgy, industrial chem- 
istry, combusion, drafting, blue-print reading, stenography, 
typing, industrial management, and perhaps most important 
of all, job training and foremanship. The State Board for 
Vocational Education has been a valuable aid in this train- 
ing. 

Tue AMERICAN ROLLING MILL Co. 
A. J. Beatty, Director of Training. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Public School Boys Contribution 


On the following page is a picture of the authorities of 
the Monessen (Pennsylvania) Public Schools and the eight 
boys of the Vocational Department, who last year com- 
pleted the construction of a modern six-room house. Stand- 
ing on the porch of the house, from right to left are: Mr. 
C. R. McClelland, Supt. of Public Schools; Mr. W. F. 
Blackburn, Principal of the High School; Mr. Edward 
Ciriacy, Instructor of Carpentry; Mr. Chas. M. Helwig, 
Supervisor of Industrial Education. The lower group is 
composed of Nicholas Lusich, Guss Kruell, Andrew Lenio, 
(Seniors); Joseph Hornack, John Samonsky, Wm. Heath, 
Alex Krill and Walter Skrocki (Juniors). 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF A MODEL HOME 
By Monessen High School boys in Carpentry Trade 
Department 
Again a sturdy bunch of twelve have undertaken to re- 
peat last year’s experiment to produce a still finer and better 
structure in which some group may enjoy the comforts of a 
home, by the creative minds and hands of a dozen happy 
boys. 
The boys in the house building movement in the Car- 
pentry Department of the Monessen High School have 
adopted the SLOGAN “We build for the future” in recog- 
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Automotive Trades School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


nition of the support and encouragement given this move- 
ment by Mr. C. S. Duvall, a local Kiwanian and Real Estate 
dealer, who was willing to finance the undertaking, when 
the idea was presented to him by the Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Education. 

The structure below was built by eight boys during last 
school year, three seniors and five juniors. None of the 
boys had any previous experience in house building, except 
in the school shop, for one school year on a half-day basis. 
All carpentry work was done by the boys without assistance, 
except from Mr. Ciriacy, the instructor in carpentry, who 
acted as foreman, during the construction. 

The house has six rooms, a cellar and attic. The founda- 
tion walls are concrete blocks. On the first floor are the 
kitchen and dining room in the rear, with the living room 
extending entirely across the front. The dining room and 
living room have hardwood floors. Attractive lighting fix- 
tures are conveniently arranged. Upstairs are three bedrooms 
and bath, with a hallway entrance to either of the rooms, 
and an attic, which can be converted into another bedroom. 


All electric wiring and installation of lighting fixtures was 
done by the boys in the electrical department, under the in- 
struction of Mr. P. J. Moore, Instructor of Electrical Wir- 
ing and Testing, in the vocational department of the high 
school. 

It is interesting to note that the boys in the carpentry de- 
partment did more than the woodwork. They did the 
greater part of the excavating, all the painting, staining, var- 
nishing, flashing and roofing. The masonry, plumbing, heat- 
ing, plastering and papering were done by outside workmen 
on a contract basis. 


Courses in the industrial vocational department are or- 
ganized on a three-year basis. Pupils may elect one of the 
courses at the completion of first year of high school. The 
carpentry is conducted on the operative plan, that is, three 
hours each day. The machine shop and electrical courses 
are operating under a two-year unit trade, in school, fol- 
lowed by one year of co-operative work, on the two weeks 
alternate periods in industry, and two weeks on alternate 
periods in the related subjects and sciences. 

Cuas. M. HEtwic. 

















House constructed by boys in the Carpentry Trade De- 
partment of the High School in Monessen, Pennsylvania. 
Chas. M. Helwig was the instructor in charge. 
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Class in Cotton Classing at Livingston. O. T. Ryan, Teacher of Vocatiqnal Agriculture, Texas 


TEXAS 


Progress in Vocational Agriculture in Texas 


Vocational agriculture has made distinct progress in the 
following phases of our program. 

A more effective working program with the Farm Bureau, 
Bankers Association, Agricultural Agent of Railroads, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Fair Associations, Fertilizer Associations 
and Extension Service. 

As an example of how such co-operation may work out 
we may cite the case of the Agricultural Agent. As a result 
of the interest of the Agricultural Agent of the M. K. & T. 
Railroad our judging team was furnished transportation to 
the Kansas City Royal. Two good departments of voca- 
tional agriculture have also been established due to the 
activity of this agent. 

These co-operating agencies directly or indirectly offer 
many possibilities for the advancement of the program in 
vocational agriculture. 

The columns of The Progressive Farmer have been used 
very effectively to inform the public concerning the best 
things happening in vocational agriculture. An average of 
one page per month has appeared. 

The evening school program has made a distinct advance 
in the type of instruction as well as in the number of 











Vocational Agriculture Class, Kenedy, Texas. 
Colvin, Teacher. 


C. #. 


Boys learning use of farm machinery. 


classes. At least one evening school class has been generally 
accepted by the teacher as a part of his regular work. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Owing to the state aid being discontinued for the years 
1925-26 and 1926-27 by veto of our appropriation, Texas 
has been compelled to keep going all work which was started 
and not attempt any considerable amount of new work. We 
have, however, tried to meet the demands of industry by 
putting on a special foreman training leader as an assistant 
in the teacher training department of the University of 
Texas. Mr. Hartman Dignowity, who has charge of this 
work, has held two conferences since this work was started 
March Ist. He has put on conferences with the foremen of 
the Marland Oil Company and has obtained some excellent 
results. These reports will be ready for distribution in a 
short time to those who are interested. One hundred fifty- 
one foremen. were in the conferences held. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


Home economics suffered most when state funds were 
cut off. The day-school people were very active in helping 
to educate the legislature as to the needs for an appropria- 
tion for home economics work. The number of day-schools 














This school is located in a poor community. Land poor, 

many people moved away. Mr. W. F. Rudd, teacher of 

agriculture, was unable to secure funds for building a 

farm shop so a vacant store was rented. In this building 

a very large amount of miscellaneous repair work has 
been done. Texas. 
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mccting full requirements was growing rapidly. Our prac- 
tice had been to use federal funds for promoting evening 
school work, and state funds for day schools. The veto 
wiped out all state funds. In order to keep faith with those 
who had worked hardest for the appropriation, the federal 
funds were withdrawn from the evening schools and pro- 
rated to the day schools meeting federal requirements. This 
accounts for the slump in evening school work. The interest 
has been kept alive, however, and with the restoration of 
funds, rapid growth in adult classes is certain. 

Interest has been stimulated in home economics work in 
negro schools by a special news letter, and by developing a 
feeling of responsibility for the negro work on the part of 
the white teachers. 

Although the reco d of progress as shown by the figures 
shows little growth, figures could hardly be more misleading. 
The work will come back and the figures soar when ade- 
quately supported by the state. 


VIRGINIA 


The State Department of Vocational Education of Virginia 
has extended its services in several ways, principal among 
which are the following: 

1. The division of Trade and Industrial Education is co- 
operating with the Virginia Coal Operators Association and 
the United States Bureau of Mine: in an intensive program 
to reduce accidents. Twenty-three safety engineers and fore- 
men have been given a ninety hour intensive teacher train- 
int couse taught by the State Supervisor of Industrial Edu- 
cation and a specialist from the United States Bureau of 
Mines. These men will return to their respective companies 

:d organize evening classes. 

2. The division of Trades and Industrial Education is 
also cooperating with the Virginia Association of Graduate 
Nurses ard the State Examining Board for Nurses for the 
pu:pose of establishing training schools. The first, step in 
the program is the training of teachers. This program will 


be startcd at an early date. In addition graduate nurses wi | 
be trained in midwifery. 


Teacher Training in Mine Safety and 
Accident Prevention 


By Georce M. Tuorn, Chairman of Educational Committee 
Virginia Coal Operators Association 


The Educational Committee of the Virginia Coal Opera- 
tors Association has been instrumental in organizing a 
teacher-training class to train men to teach mine safety and 
accident prevention in the coal mines of Virginia. This class 
is composed of twenty-three safety men and foremen, rep 
resenting thirteen companies, and it is our objective to have 
these men return to their respective companies and organize 
evening classes in mine safety and accident prevention in 
order that the men working in and about the mines may 
more thoroughly understand their jobs. 

The class is now in session at Norton, Virginia. The tech- 
nical phases of the work are being taught by Mr. E. H 
Graff, specialist of the United States Bureau of Mines who 
will also assist the men in organizing the subject matter of 
mine safety and accident prevention into a course of study 
The methods of instruction to be employed and the science 
of teaching is being taught by Mr. B. H. Van Oot, State 
Supervicor of Trade and Industrial Education, and Mr. D 
M. Borum, foreman trainer, employed by the Virginia Coal 
Operators Association, in cooperation with the State Board 
for Vocational Education. 


For several years our company has maintained vocational 
classes in one form or another in order that our more am 
bitious employees might better fit themselves for their daily 
tasks. We believe that when trained minds direct trained 
hands, a quantity output of quality products must result 
We rely largely on these vocational classes to provide the 
necessary mental training. 








A Day-Unit Class in Machine Shop Practice, John Marshall High School, Richmond, Va., Public Schools. 
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The ability to give First Aid, whether to stumped toes or button casualties, a required accomplishment of all 
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Home Economics girls of Virginia. 
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A part-time class composed of members of the Blue Coat Division of the Norfolk, Virginia, Police Department. 

The instructor, who is a young attorney having several years’ experience as clerk of the police court, teaches 

them to analyze and classify crimes, and gives instruction in Deportment and Discipline, the law of arrests, 

the taking of proper and sufficient evidence so as to be fair to both parties, the State and City Code, Essen- 

tials of Warrants, Patrol and Observations, Report writing, Court Procedure and Demeanor on the Witness 

Stand, pistol practice, handling of children, demeanor in emergencies, psychology applied to criminals, mobs, 
children, periods of excitement and carelessness. 
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Our apprentices have regular classes in mathematics, terrors, and the ammeter and voltmeter are instruments of 
physics, shop-sketching and mechanical drawing, and the real purpose. In every direction, definite knowledge sup- 
benefits resulting from this training are clearly evident in plants hazy guesswork, all as a result of vocational training. 
the shops. The micrometer has lost its mystery, the vernier H. L. Fercuson, President, 
is no longer difficult, the b!uep'int has been robbed of its Newpo*t News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company. 











Are the Cows Returning a Profit? Records on many cows are kept by students 

in Vocational Agriculture in Virginia. The milk is tested by them in the class- 

room and they are able to determine whether milk is being produced at a profit 
or a loss on their home farms. 














Courtesy U.S. Department of Agriculture 


The Local Advisory Committee. This group is listening to a summary of local 

farming practices and conditions, prepared by the instructor from a survey of 

fifty farms. These men will assist him in determining his program of work 
and the content of his courses in the Agricultural Schools of Virginia. 
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WYOMING 


Progress in Vocational Agriculture in 


Sheridan (Wyoming) High School 
By C. G. Howarp, Instructor in Vocational Agriculture 


“The world do move”—and so does the Vocational Agri- 
culture Department in Sheridan High School. The child is 
ten years old this summer. He’s getting to be quite a little 
man. Born in a twelve by sixteen foot bungalow with a 
horn of only one note, he is now a big boy in a suite of 
rooms the most complete in the state with a horn of seven 
notes. At first he played only Animal Production. Now he 
plays Animal Production, Crops Production, Farm Engineer 
ing, Farm Management and Economics, Farm Shop I, Farm 
Shop II, and Farm Machinery and Motor Repair. 














New $10,000 shop building, Rock Springs, Wyoming. A 


three-year general mine electricity course is offered. 


Over ninety per cent of the graduates are being success- 
fully placed. 


This is one of three part-time classes in Sslesmauship conducted by the Richmond, Virginia, Pub'ic Schoo!s in co- 
oseration with department stores. 








The boy’s technique is good, too. He plays his stuff on 
the job basis and it is all determined by local prob'ems and 
conditions. 


He practices, too, working hard on bigger and better 
projects all the time. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that if he can weather his 
adolescent years, he will be a man of great service and use 
fulness to the community. 

No one is looking forward to that time more than papa 

Papa has been on the job six years, having adopted the 
boy because he was such a wayward child with poor man 
ners. But papa has developed with the boy and under 
stands the child’s moods pretty well now. He thinks he can 
pull the boy through and make a farm hand of him yet. 


MINE ELECTRICITY AT ROCK SPRINGS, 
WYOMING 

The department of mine electricity in the local hig! 
school has been in existence for eight years. In that time it 
has grown from a part time job for one instructor to th 
place where it requires two full time and one part time in 
structors. Most of the first equipment was cast-off ma 
chinery which had been donated by the various mining com 
panies. The value of the present equipment would be i: 
excess of $7,000. The first location of the shop was in th 
same room with manual training. Now it is housed in 
separate building 28 by 136 feet and use is made of a draw 
ing room which will accommodate thirty students. 

A large percentage of the graduates have secured em 
ployment with local concerns. Not a few of them have at 


tended night school together with a good representation oi 


the men working as electricians, machinists and miners 
This has had a very wholesome effect on the boys takin: 
the course. 

(Continued on page forty-five) 
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Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary, Alberta. 


Foundation under Construction, 1926. 


CANADA 


The Development of Vocational Education 
in Canada 


By A. W. CrawForp, Federal Director of Technical 
Education 


The story of the growth of vocational education in Can- 
ada can best be told in nine parts because the Dominion 
contains nine provinces, each of which has its own educa- 
tional system and is mistress in its own schools. An attempt 
will be made in this article to outline the development of 
the work assisted by feedral grants under the Technical Edu- 
cation Act of 1919, 


THE NATIONAL SITUATION 


Under the provisions of this act the Dominion Govern- 
ment assists in the promotion and development of vocational 
education of less than college grade by sharing equally with 
each provincial government approved expenditures on all 
branches of vocational education, except agricultural. The 
act provides for the expenditure of $10,000,000 during the 
ten-year period ending March 3i1st, 1929, and the money is 
allotted to each province on the basis of population. A 
similar act which expired in 1923, and was renewed for one 
year, provided $10,000,000 for the promotion of agricultural 
instruction. 

The only other vocational education activities in which the 
federal government is directly concerned are Indian schools, 
fisheries schools, schools of navigation, and certain branches 
of agricultural work such as experimental and demonstration 
farms. These activities are carried on by federal agents and 





Main building with Shop Annex Showing Wing 


1,300 Students were catered to in 1926-27 Term. 


supported by federal funds. They are not part of the pro- 
vincial systems of education. 

The Yukon and Northwest Territories, which are under 
federal control, are not included in this brief sketch because 
no vocational work is carried on in these vast but sparsely 
populated areas of the north. 

When it is considered that Canada has a total area of 
3,797,123 square miles, which is larger than the United 
States and Alaska combined, and that the total population 
according to the last decennial census in 1921, was 8,788,483, 
or about 8 per cent of that of the United States, one can 
appreciate the difficulty in developing suitable vocational 
education programmes to serve the whole nation. Canada 
is a bilingual country, both French and English being official 
languages and, in many parts of the west, there are large 
colonies of new Canadians who still retain the languages and 
customs of their native lands. In the newly settled parts of 
the country, the educational authorities have their hands full 
in providing an elementary schooling for all children and 
there is little money or time left for the promotion of spe- 
cialized training of any kind. Correspondence instruction, 
traveling schools, short-term classes and many other 
devices are being tried out by the provincial departments of 
education in an endeavor to provide adequate and suitable 
educational facilities for every child and adult. 

Despite these difficulties of a new country, splendid pro- 
grammes of vocational education are provided in the older 
and more thickly populated sections and a beginning has 
been made in providing this service for the small centres and 
for isolated individuals. The total number of pupils en- 
rolled in classes receiving federal grants under the Technical 
Education Act is approximately 100,000. The growth of 
the work during the past seven years is indicated by the 
following table: 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, TEACHERS AND PUPILS IN CANADA, 1919-1926 





NUMBER OF 
MUNICIPAL- 
ITIES 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS 


NuMBER OF PUPILS 





Even- Even- 
ing ing 


Corres- 


Corres- 
pond- \ Even- pond- 
ence ing ence 





1919-20 ae : 97 1423 
1920-21 cael 4 149 57: 1605 
1921-22 iomienntidl . 167 1711 
1922-23 § 156 1883 
1923-24 ; : 156 1970 
1924-25 iceshdeianalesh : 156 2273 
1925-26 ” : 166 2090 

















3 $1827 207 

4 44441 620 
30 46219 2154 
39 53080 978 
44 57986 1316 
28 62249 1638 
27 57706 1396 
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The extent of the work in each province is indicated by the following table: 


MONEY AVAILABLE AND MONEY PAID TO THE PROVINCES UNDER THE TECHNICAL 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1920. 


EDUCATION ACT 





Province 


Annual Appro- 


1. Totai Amount 2. Amount Paid to 





priation Available Province 
British Columbia 70,374.35 163,422.67 53,123.05 
Alberta 77,725.40 112,666.54 72,731.78 
Saskatchewan 97,165.78 249,641.84 20,083.89 
Manitoba 80,218.72 213,820.66 19,488.77 
Ontario 347,636.30 347,636.30 347,636.30 
Quebec 281,751.31 


New Brunswick 


559,797.14 299,143.78 

















54,640.80 152,581.72 93,874.50 

Nova Scotia 70,288.60 204,401.12 30,999.96 

Prince Edward Island 20,198.74 63,019.46 7,254.66 

Totals 1,100,000.00 2,066,987.45 944 336.69 
Note—1. The total amount available includes the annual appropriation and the amounts carried forward from previous 


years. Not more than 25% of the annual appropriation is carried forward. 


lapses 
? 


Any unearned balance in excess of this amount 


2. The amount paid to each province represents one-half of approved provincial government expenditures except for 


Ontario, where sufficient money was not available. In most provinces the expenditures by local authorities greatly exceed the 


amount expended by the provincial government. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

Prince Edward Island is the smallest province in Canada, 
having an area of 2,184 square miles and a population in 
1921 of 88,615. It is a rich agricultural country but has very 
little industrial development and only one city of over 
10,000 population. 

Vocational education in the Island may be said to have 
started with the opening of the Agricultural and Technical 
School, at Charlottetown, in November, 1920. This school 
provided two year day courses in agriculture and motor me- 
chanics, in addition to short-term and evening courses in 
various subjects, during the winter months. The cost of 
equipping and operating the school was shared equally by 
the Provincial Government, the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture, under the provisions of the Agricultural Instruction 
Act, and the Federal Department of Labour, under the Tech- 
nical Education Act. In 1922 the courses provided were— 

1. A matriculation course for students who wish to take 
the four years at one of our agricultural colleges. 


7 


2. An advanced course in agriculture for students who 
have taken the first year course, or for students whose schol- 
arship would enable them to profit by the instruction given. 
3. An elementary course in agriculture for all students 
over fifteen years of age. 
4+. A motor mechanics course for students who wish to 
specialize along this particular line. 
5. A course for lobster packers and factory operatives. 
6. A course in household science for girls. 


7. Night classes for city students. 

8. Short courses (two weeks) in live stock, field crops, 
motor mechanics, cheese and butter making. 

9. Course for cheese and butter factory operatives. 


Home economics classes were added in 1923. In 1924 the 
school had an enrollment of 97 pupils in day classes and 196 
in evening classes but owing to the expiration of the Agri- 
cultural Instruction Act, which cut off one-third of the 
school’s revenue, the day classes were discontinued and even- 
ing classes were moved to cheaper quarters. Commercial 
classes were started in connection with the Prince of Wales 
Coilege in 1925 and evening classes were opened in George- 
town, a small centre near Charlottetown. In 1926 the 
courses offered were: 


1. Short term courses in home economics including mil- 
linery, dressmaking, laundry, home nursing, household ad- 
ministration, accounts and English reading. 


2. Short term courses in motor mechanics, woodworking, 


blacksmithing, civics, commercial arithmetic, English reading 
and drawing. 


3. Special short courses for cheese and butter makers, 
followed by visits of instructors to factories for inspection, 
observation and demonstration. 

4. Commercial course of two years open to students hav 
ing completed two vears of high school work. 

5. Night school courses for day workers, to fit them for 
advancement. 

The day work is still confined to Charlottetown but even- 
ing classes are operated in six municipalities. The total en- 
rollment in day classes in 1926 was 234 and in evening 
classes 423. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Nova Scotia is next in size to Prince Edward Island, hav- 
ing an area of 21,428 square miles and a population of 
523,837. Halifax, with a population of 58,372, is the largest 
city, and only two other municipalities have populations of 
over 10,000. 

This province was one of the first to organize vocational 
education and its programme was more or less fixed before 
federal grants became effective. No new developments have 
taken place since 1919 but the work has continued to make 
progress slowly, despite adverse industrial and financial 
conditions. 

Day schools are confined to Halifax, where short-term 
courses of two months are provided in the Provincial Tech 
nical College, for small groups of men from different indus- 
tries. Evening classes provide vocational instruction for 
approximately 2,800 pupils in 28 municipalities. Over 700 
pupils from all parts of the province are enrolled in 42 voca- 
tional correspondence courses conducted by the Provincial 
Department of Education. The Nova Scotia College of Art, 
in Halifax, receives provincial and federal grants and has an 
enrollment of over 160. The total enrollment in all voca- 
tional classes receiving federal grants in 1926 was 3,548. 

The corerspondence classes were started in 1916 but were 
temporarily abandoned in 1917. The federal grants made it 
possible to revive this work in 1921 and it has now become 
a permanent part of the programme in Nova Scotia. 

Evening classes are divided into two groups, technical 
classes and coal mining classes. The latter serve the men 
engaged in the coal mines who desire to qualify for super- 
visory and official positions. The technical classes supply 
the needs of commercial workers, home-makers and skilled 
workers in various industrial lines. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
New Brunswick is the largest of the Maritime Provinces. 


covering an area of 27,985 square miles. Its population is 
less than that of Nova Scotia being 387,876 in 1921. Only 
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two cities had more than 10,000 inhabitants, Saint John, the 
larger, having a population of 47,166. 

It may be said that vocational education in New Bruns- 
wick started concurrently with federal aid, since the Voca- 
tional Board, which controls the work in the province, was 
established in May, 1919. The first vocational school was 
opened on November Ist, 1919, in Woodstock. It was built 
with funds left for that purpose by the late Mr. L. P. Fisher 
and is maintained jointly by the town of Woodstock, the 
Carleton County Council and the provincial and federal gov- 
ernments. The work undertaken in this school included 
prevocational industrial classes, day vocational classes in 
commercial work and homemaking, part-time classes in agri- 
culture, and evening classes in a variety of subjects. In the 
same year, evening classes were opened in two other munici- 
palities. 

Rapid progress has been made during the past seven years 
and New Brunswick now has two purely vocational schools 
at Woodstock and Saint John and six composite high schools 
which provide prevocational, commercial, and homemaking 
courses, in addition to the regular high school courses. All 
of these schools, excepting Woodstock, were built at public 
expense. The vocational school in Saint John was opened 
in 1926 and cost approximately $500,000, complete. Before 
the opening of the Saint John school, there were 561 pupils 
enrolled in day classes and 1,433 in evening classes conducted 
in 9 municipalities throughout the province. It is expected 
that the total enrollments will be more than double during 
the school year ending June 30th, 1927. 

Short-term courses for garage workers are conducted at 
different centres during the winter months and an itinerant 
instructor conducts short intensive courses in marine engine 
and automobile troubles in small centres during the summer 
months. The latter service is for fishermen and car owners 
who do their own repairing. 

QUEBEC 

Quebec, the largest province in the Dominion, has’an area 
of 706,834 square miles. The total population in 1921 was 
2,361,199 of which 80% is French speaking. Approximately 
1,000,000 people live in the City of Montreal and adjoining 
municipalities. Twelve cities in the province have more 
than 10,000 inhabitants. 

Quebec’s system of education is unlike that of any other 
province. Only the industrial, commercial and applied art 
branches of vocational education are included in the work 
on which federal grants are claimed. This work, which was 
started about 1910, has grown rapidly during the past five 
years and, since 1923, provincial government expenditures 
have been more than sufficient to earn the full appropriation 
under the Technical Education Act. 

Two Provincial Schools of Art, in Quebec City and Mont- 
real, were opened in 1922 and 1923 respectively. Over 1,200 
pupils are enrolled in day and evening classes in these schools 
which teach various branches of pure and applied art, in- 
cluding architecture, modelling, poster work, engraving, and 
decorating. 

Commercial education receiving federal grants is confined 
to certain branches of the work carried on by the School of 
Higher Commercial Studies, in Montreal. In addition to 
degree work in commerce, the school provides an extensive 
evening school programme for office workers and others in 
commercial life. Correspondence courses were organized by 
this school in 1924. 

A pulp and paper school was established in Three Rivers 
in 1923. It is operated by the Department of Lands and 
Forests as a branch of the technical school and provides full- 
time, part-time and evening courses for workers in the pulp 
and paper industry. The part-time and evening pupils are 
employed in local plants. 

A provincial school for forest rangers has been in opera- 
tion at Berthierville since 1924. It also is operated by the 
Department of Lands and Forests. 


A printing school for apprentices and journeymen was 
established in connection with the Montreal Technical School 


in 1925. This school is supported by the provincial govern- 
ment but is operated by an advisory council composed of 
representatives of the printing employees, employers and the 
provincial government. A similar school for the building 
trades is under consideration and may be opened during 
1927. 

The Shawinigan Technical School was built and equipped 
by a local industry and, although it receives federal and pro- 
vincial grants, it is supported mainly by the industries which 
it serves. The schools at Grand Mere and Sherbrooke are 
taught by religious orders but are open to any boy in these 
municipalities. The Council of Arts and Manufactures car- 
ries on evening classes in 15 municipalities which are recog- 
nized as a part of the provincial vocational education pro- 
gramme. 

The provincial technical schools, of which there are four, 
provide instruction for boys and men only and have two 
types af day courses—a three-year technical course designed 
to prepare boys for supervisory and junior executive posi- 
tions in industry, and two year trade courses intended to 
train competent mechanics. These schools are supported 
jointly by the provincial and municipal authorities 

Day schools, receiving federal grants, are conducted in 9 
municipalities, and evening classes in 21 centres. The total 
enrollment in day classes during 1926 was 1,985 and in 
evening classes 7,747. 


ONTARIO 

Ontario is the second province in size, with an area of 
407,262 square miles but it is first in population, having 
2,933,662 inhabitants in 1921. There are 25 municipalities 
in Ontario with populations exceeding 10,000 and three cities 
of over 100,000 inhabitants. Toronto, the largest city, had 
a population of 521,893 in 1921. 

Vocational education in this province was started in two 
or three of the larger cities before 1910 and by 1919 the 
work had become fairly well established. Day classes were 
operated in eleven cities and evening classes were carried on 
in 36 municipalities. In 1926, day schools were established 
in 29 municipalities and evening classes were operated in 55 
centres. The enrollments were 19,622 for day schools and 
35,226 for evening classes—over half of the enrollments for 
the whole Dominion. 

Ontario’s programme of vocational education is the most 
diversified and highly organized in Canada and is similar to 
those in the Eastern States and Middle West. Cultural and 
academic subjects are given first place in vocational schools 
and no attempt is made to produce skilled workers in any 
branch of industry. A broad foundational training is aimed 
at rather than specialized training in any one branch of in- 
dustrial or commercial life. The schools endeavour to main- 
tain close contact with industry through evening classes, 
part-time and continuation classes, employment service for 
graduates, and occupational information. Apprenticeship is 
encouraged and recently a provincial apprenticeship council 
for the building trades was established in Toronto. 

Teacher-training for day teachers is centralized in the 
Training College for Technical Teachers, at Hamilton, but 
the staff of the college give instruction to evening school 
teachers in various centres, during the winter months. 

The provincial College of Art, in Toronto, serves the 
whole province, while some of the larger technical schools 
have well organized art departments. Commercial courses 
in the province vary from two-year courses in the high 
schools, which are not recognized as vocational, to the five- 
vear courses of the Toronto High School of Commerce. Most 
‘vocational commercial courses cover three years’ work and 
are organized as branches of the technical schools. 

The larger cities have separate vocational or technical 
schools but the smaller cities usually organize vocational de- 
partments in connection with the other departments of a 
composite high school. The vocational work is divided into 
five branches: 1. Technical and industrial, 2. Commer- 
cial, 3. Home Economics, 4. Applied art, 5. Agricul- 
tural. Federal grants are not paid on the agricultural work. 

(Continued on page forty-one) 
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RESEARCH DIVISION 


A REVIEW OF A BULLETIN 


“A New Conception of Office Practice Based 
on an Investigation of Actual Office 
Requirements” 


By F. G. Nicuots, et al. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Price 50 cents. 


If commercial education is to meet the needs of boys and 

girls who are preparing for business positions, it must be or- 
ganized so as to meet the requirements of business. There is 
an abundance of evidence that almost all commercial educa- 
tion curricula in public high schools and evening schools and 
in private schools are devoted almost exclusively to instruc- 
tion in shorthand, bookkeeping, and a few related subjects. 
The study upon which this bulletin is based has revealed a 
great many facts regarding office employment and business 
conditions in general which every commercial educator 
should know, if he is to offer a brand of business training 
that will really function in the business experiences of boys 
and girls. For example, more than 90 per cent of office 
workers perform non-stenographic duties. Only a fraction 
of clerical workers are responsible for bookkeeping work of 
great importance. The great majority of clerical assistants 
devote their time to a great variety of duties for which 
present commercial curricula give almost no preparation. 
_ There is a tendency to differentiate commercial curricula 
in the senior high school with three occupations in mind— 
stenographer, bookkeeper, and store salesman. These dif- 
ferentiations represent a long step forward in the develop- 
ment of business education but they are inadequate in view 
of the fact that such a large proportion of office workers 
are not employed in any one of these three positions. 

It is thoroughly established that boys and girls in any 
school are chiefly distinguished by their individual differ- 
ences. They do not have the same aptitudes, interests, and 
abilities. They cannot be prepared successfully for the 
same kinds of positions. Some are especially adapted to 
stenographic work. Others will find their greatest oppor- 
tunity in the bookkeeping field, while still others are natural- 
born salesmen. But in addition to these three groups there 
is a still larger group who for one reason or another will 
obtain clerical positions calling for skill in one or more of 
the following kinds of office work—filing, calculating ma- 
chine operating, dictating machine operating, handling mer- 
chandise and records concerning it, handling cash and ac- 
counting for it, operating the billing machine or bookkeep- 
ing machine. Up to the present time almost no attempt has 
been made to prepare for these duties. In recent studies it 
has been revealed that only 6 schools out of 123 high schools 
offer any office practice work and in practically all of 
these six schools the office practice course is a mere veneer 
of clerical training given as a part of the stenographic course. 

In the belief that there should be in the high school pro- 
gram a clerical curriculum in addition to the three curricula 
referred to above and that clerical work of a specialized sort 
should be available in our evening schools, the study re- 
ported in this bulletin was made. This study has revealed 
many facts on the basis of which real clerical training can 
be organized in schools that are desirous of meeting the 
requirements of all of their pupils. 

Among the more important facts that have been presented 
on the basis of this study are the following—the distinction 
between clerical work that is peculiar to certain business 
offices and that which is common to practically al! business 
offices; the fact that office trades are not well defined out- 
side of those which have to do with bookkeeping and steno- 
graphic work; the need for all around clerical training in 
view of the fact that office managers find it necessary to 





transfer clerks from one job to another to relieve the monot- 
ony of certain types of clerical work and to increase the pro- 
ductivity of such workers; the fact that certain types ol 
office work are done almost exclusively by women while 
others are largely in the hands of men; the extent to which 
general and special education are desirable for office work; 
the kinds of evening school courses that are being taken by 
office workers, and the kinds of courses which the same 
office workers would take if they were offered in our even- 
ing schools; the very important fact that no longer is it 
possible for the average office worker to “learn the business” 
through experience and the equally important fact that gen- 
eral business training for promotional purposes must be a 
part of every commercial education program; the special 
personal characteristics that are, in the estimation of office 
managers, essential for each of the more important office po- 
sitions; the relative importance of various types of clerical 
work on a frequency basis; the types of clerical work for 
which training must be given on the job and the kinds for 
which training can and should be given in school; the start- 
ling fact that there is no great distinction between the quality 
of clerical work done by those who have had the usual com- 
mercial training in our private and public schools and those 
who have had no such training; and the extent to which 
each type of office work offers opportunity for promotion 

The above are only a part of the fact content of this bulle- 
tin which is based on an analysis of the duties periormed by 
about 6,000 office clerks selected from offices employing a 
total of 34,000 office workers, and informaticn furnished 
by 54 office managers who are prominent in the National 
Association of Office Managers. Offices with but two or 
three office workers as well as offices that employ hundreds 
of office workers are included in the study. It is truly rep- 
resentative of requirements of business offices throughout 
the country. 

At the outset in the bulletin are 31 definite conclusions, 
cach with a recommendation as to what should be done in 
the light of the conclusion drawn. At the end of these con 
clusions is a proposal for a clerical training curriculum cov 
ering a two-year period. Such a curriculum compares fav 
orably with stenographic and bookkeeping training from 
educational and vocational points of view. The equipment 
required for this department, the nature of the work to be 
included in the curriculum, and the cost of the equipment 
are set forth 

This bulletin should be of great interest to all who wish 
to evaluate their own commercial education program in the 
light of actual conditions as they exist in the modern busi 
ness office and in the light of the fact that in every school, 
whether it be of the preparatory or extension training type, 
there are pupils of widely different aptitudes, abilities, and 
interests. 


“The American Home Economics Association through 
the trustees of the Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund an- 
nounces the offer of a graduate fellowship of $500.00 for the 
year 1927-28. Candidates must hold a bachelor’s degree 
from an approved institution and submit evidence as to 
personality, scholarship and probable ability in research as 
attested by three or more statements from references. Can 
didates must present a brief statement of the proposed 
problem of research with plans for its development, speci 
fying the institution where the research will be carried on 
The Committtee on Award will be glad to consider a pro 
posal for research either immediately in the home economics 
field, or in a closely related and contributory field such as 
sociology, economics, child welfare, science or art. Applica 
tions should be made in writing on or before April 1, 1927 
to the office of the American Home Economics Association 
Washington, D. C.” 
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LOG OF THE SHIP 


This season’s cruise has included the ports of Louisville, 
Ky., (American Vocational Association); Dallas, Texas, 
(National Education Association) ; Philadelphia, Pa., (East- 
ern Arts Association), and Milwaukee, Wis., (Western Arts 
Association). 


One feature of the stop at the Eastern Arts Association at 
Philadelphia was a marine dance given by “The Ship” to 
the delegates in attendance. Admission to this dance was 
provided by a buttonhole ticket about five inches in diam- 
eter showing a model of the “Santa Maria” printed in three 
colors from linoleum blocks. These tickets as worn by dele- 
gates around the meeting rooms and lobbies gave “The 
Ship” much creditable publicity. 

This dance was arranged by a committee composed of 
Steward William Milliken as chairman, assisted by Fred 
Gross, Ralph L. Newing, and Waldo C. Wright. 

The social activities of “The Ship” were also much in evi- 
dence at the Western Arts meeting in Milwaukee. 

Chief Wireless Operator Arthur Dean addressed a meeting 
of industrial arts teachers on April Ist at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The present passenger list of “The Ship” is as follows: 

Carl T. Cotter, Toledo, Ohio. 

Wm. S. McAndrew, Chicago, Il. 

Wm. J. Bogan, Chicago, III. 

Roy Woolman, Des Moines, Iowa. 

L. H. Dennis, Harrisburg, Pa. 

At present there is one “pirate” on board. He is Harold 
\. Allen, Business Manager of the Department of Superin- 
‘endents of the National Education Association. 

During the next few months “The Ship” will be in dry- 
lock preparing for next season’s cruise. 

_At the Western Arts meeting in Milwaukee, the American 
Type Founders Company exhibited an inexpensive elemen- 
‘ary printing outfit which was of special interest to teachers 
irom smaller communities. 


ORDON E. JAMES (Jesse), who represents the Ameri- 
can Crayon Company in Indiana and Michigan, has 
been elected purser of the Ship. This is the organization 
composed of representatives of commercial firms exhibiting 
in the school field. Mr. James, a former manual training 





and art supervisor, is one of the many American Crayon 
Company salesrnen who have had practical training in edu- 
cational work before entering the commercial field 


A SUMMER COURSE FOR PRINTING 
TEACHERS 


Teachers of printing who wish to take advanced profes- 
sional work and printers or manual-training teachers who 
wish to qualify to teach printing will be interested in the 
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announcement of the State Summer School at Ocean City, 
New Jersey, from June 27 to July 30. 

This school is conducted by the New Jersey State Board 
of Education. The courses for printers are as follows: 
Principles and Practice, Printing I, 60 hours, 2 credits; 
Teacher Training, Printing, Printing II, 45 hours, 3 credits; 
Linoleum Block, Printing III, 30 hours, 1 credit; Profes- 
sional subjects (Psychology, Principles and History of Edu- 
cation), 60 hours, 4 credits. The credits given are full col- 
lege credits. 

The work in printing is under the personal supervision of 
Frank K. Phillips, Manager of the Education Department of 
the American Type Founders Company. The printing 


bed J 
a 


be 
‘ft 





equipment used is that of the ordinary junior high school, 
thus furnishing opportunity to printing teachers to become 
familiar with the actual teaching conditions found in most 
elementary and junior high schools throughout the country. 

Ocean City, located twelve miles from Atlantic City, is one 
of the most delightful summer resorts along the Atlantic 
Coast. Living accommodations are reasonable. 

Tuition is free to residents of New Jersey. Nominal 
rates are charged to non-residents. 

For further information apply to Frank K. Phillips, Man- 
ager, Education Department, American Type Founders Com- 
pany, 300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 





A Beautiful Building 


HIS is a view of the beautiful Studio Court 

Building at Stanford University, California, 
designed by Pedro J. Lemos of the American 
Crayon Company staff. Every exterior line 
was worked out in cardboard model by him. 
Fascinating exterior color effects are obtained 
by the lavish use of especially designed colored 
tiles made with Petroma. There are also nine 
especially designed doorways and six fireplaces. 


Petroma is a color for cement or plaster 
manufactured by the American Crayon Com- 
pany. It is made in ten colors and is used for 
both exterior and interior decorations. 


The building has much of the Old World 
charm and the attention and interest which it 
has attracted have been unusual and wide- 
spread. 


In this building were located the offices of 
the American Art Aid, a department created 
by the American Crayon Company for the 
benefit of art teachers and supervisors and of 
which Mr. Lemos is the head. Assistance in 
working out art problems and new ideas and 
suggestions are given to art teachers free upon 
application. 


Within the last few weeks it has been found 
necessary to move the American Art Aid of- 
fices to different quarters, as the steady stream 
of visitors which the building attracted en 
croached to too great an extent upon the time 
of the directors of this department. 





BOOK PUBLISHED ON BENEFITS OF SCHOOL PRINTING 


F. C. Lampe, Manager Department of Educational Research, Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
Chicago, Illinois 


SERVICE 

The greatest pleasure coming to any one is in rendering a 
service whereby our fellowmen may benefit. To the unself- 
ish no task is too great to that end. Service should be 
every one’s job to perform—especially so in the educational 
line—the passing along of knowledge. Information valuable 
to others should be handed out freely so that all may have 
the benefit of it. In so doing a service is rendered. 


A Book of Helpful Information 


I feel that I have rendered a distinct service to the school 
people in preparing my new book, “The School Printing 


Department,” in which the advantages of a course of print 
ing in the school are clearly cited. In this book I have cov 
ered the printing subject from every angle—the art depart 
ment, the journalism department, the print shop itself, an: 
the school as a whole. How well I have succeeded I wi 
leave to those who read my treatise. It is, therefore, in 
formative as to its content. 

Besides this material, there are twelve suggestions offere 
for classes in printing, in which the necessary equipment an‘ 
materials are mentioned to successfully undertake such 
study. Floor plans showing how to place the equipmen 
are included, and there are specimen pages of type faces 
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borders, brass rule, ornaments, a complete outline course of 
study which may be used for class work, and pages showing 
linoleum and parra block printing. The pictures of the 
equipment with a full explanation are also to be found in 
the book. 

A Book of Artistic Beauty 


“The School Printing Department” is a book of 44 pages 
and cover. The type is all hand set, and its typographic ar- 
rangement is a work of art, and one of which I am truly 
proud. By means of this book I am able to show the won- 
derful possibilities of the art preservative of all arts—that 
printing is an art subject and that art should be strongly 
emphasized by instructors of school printing. 


Starting Printing Courses 


I am not at all concerned about the kind of a printing 
outfit that will be selected for a beginning; that is left 
entirely to the judgment of the superintendent and the voca- 
tional director. They know how much money the board 
will provide for the purpose. But it is important to have a 
course of printing in the school, and for that reason I have 
offered twelve suggestions from which to choose—from a 
very small one to a large outfit. The main thing is to get 
started with printing. 

The equipment recommended in each case was carefully 
selected, consisting of standard articles—the best for the 
school print shop. The outfits are well balanced, but they 
contain essentials only to take care of the number of stu- 
dents specified. There is no overloading, thus keeping the 
ost at a minimum. 


Book Is Free 


To those who want to be informed about the benefits of 
school printing, as well as those who are planning for such 
i course, but are undecided what equipment should be pro- 
cured, this book will be a fine help. In its preparation the 
thought uppermost in my mind has been to render a worth- 
while service. 

The book is free to those who write for it. 


THE SIMPLICITY WOODWORKER 


Years ago a mill hand in a woodworking mill had an 
idea—and the idea was this: to combine several wood- 
working machines in one, thus making it possible to do the 
work of a number of machines with an investment in only 
one, besides saving a great deal of floor space. This idea 
was worked out, and the SIMPLICITY Woodworker was 
produced and met with an immediate demand. 

In 1922 the manufacture of SIMPLICITY Woodworkers 
was taken over by Mr. J. D. Pierce. Mr. Pierce brought 
to the business 30 years of experience in woodworking and 
metal working plants, including 5 years as operator of a 
sash and door mill, 5 years as general agent for a screen 
manufacturer and several years as a manufacturer of screens. 
He has long been connected with public work in his com- 
munity and was a school teacher for a considerable period. 

He has had wide experience in machine designing, with 
15 or 20 patents to his credit in metal and woodworking 
lines. Since 1922 he has developed the SIMPLICITY 
Woodworker far beyond its original design, making it a 
much more valauable machine for manual training depart- 
ments. The SIMPLICITY, as first built, combined five 
machines in one; it now combines eight. Formerly it 
would do twenty different and practical operations; now it 
does twenty-eight. Every moving part is either enclosed 
ir carefully guarded to prevent accidents. 

The SIMPLICITY Woodworker that is being used in 
iundreds of schools today combines a Saw Table, Jointer, 
Practical Thickness Planer, Borer and Mortiser, Speed 
\pindle, Band Saw Attachment, Upright Spindle Shaper 
\ttachment, and Lathe Attachment—all in a floor space 

nly 28” by 41”. 

This machine is an invaluable aid to every manual train- 


ing teacher and student. It enables the student to advance 
faster, do better work, and at the same time it teaches him 
how to operate woodworking machines. 

Complete and more detailed information about the SIM- 
PLICITY Woodworker may be obtaincd by writing the 
Combination Woodworking Machine Co., 557 West Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Illinois. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


Which is of especial interest to all users of woodworking 
machinery is that of the tran-fer of Mr. Aibert H. Jones, 
who was formerly general sup:-rintendent of manufacturing 
operations at the Rochester division of Yates-American, to 
superintend manufacturing at the Beloit plant. Mr. Jones 
took full charge March 1t5h. 

It can be said that Mr. Jones comes to the Beloit works 
of the Yates-American Machine Comnany with practically 
a life time of experience in the build'ng of woodworking 
machinery. He has been connected with woodworking ma- 
chinery manufacture for twenty-six years, twenty years of 
which were spent as superiniendent of what was formerly 
the American Woodworking Machinery Company plant at 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Jones entered the business when the 
demand first became evident for higher speed, more effi- 
cient production in all the different pvases of woodworking 
manufacture. Since then there has been no development 
with which he has not been intimately associated. 

In ability and in his understanding of the problems and 
needs confronting woodworkers, Mr. Jones is the most effi- 
cient superintendent in the business today. Several years 
work in the field on machines under actual operating condi- 
tions brought him to know the woodworking tool from the 
user’s standpoint. His wealth of knowledge concerning 
practically every phase of the industry from the building of 
the machine to production in the woodworking factory will 
make his services at Beloit of inestimable value 


Mr. J. L. Furnee, vice-president of the Frank Paxton 
Lumber Company of Kansas City, Kansas, is an enthusiastic 
believer in vocational education. During the past few years 
he has studied the field and has given 100% co-operation 
to teachers and supervisors in solving their lumber prob- 
lems. In these days of rapidly mounting costs, the price 
per foot is an important question. Handling the right kind, 
properly prepared and in immense quantities this firm is able 
to put lumber in the school shops in all sections of the coun- 
try at surprisingly low rates. This has been an eye-opener 
to many school officials who were sold on the idea that of 
all school supplies, lumber above all else could be purchased 
to advantage only in the local market. By the way, the 
film which they have prepared for school use entitled, ‘For- 
est to Consumer,” is a splendid aid in teaching students the 
various processes of preparing lumber for use. Write and 
ask them to put you on their list to receive it. 


A prize of One Hundred Dollars ($100.00) has been of- 
fered by the W. M. Welch Scientific Company for the best 
design of insignia as a national emblem for Vocational Agri- 
culture in the country. This is the outgrowth of the work 
of the committee on Insignia and its report at the Louisville 
Convention of the A. V. A. The prize of One Hundred 
Dollars is offered in order to stimulate the students to sug- 
gest the most appropriate design. The rules have not been 
finally made, but an announcement will undoubtedly be 
coming from the committee, of which Mr. J. A. Linke of 
the Federal Board at Washington, D. C. is the Chairman. 
It is contemplated that each contestant will be asked to sub- 
mit a brief description with the design, telling the particular 
significance of the design. It will be interesting to see the 
outgrowth of the contest as at each of the Regional Con- 
ferences there has been a marked divergence of opinion as to 
the form of design. This has varied from the horseshoe 
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with the significant V. A. which was submitted and tenta- 
tively adopted at the Louisville meeting to the Pennsylvania 
design, emblematic of a sower with the marginal horn of 
plenty. 

“Education follows the flag,” has long been an axiom ap- 
plied to the United States. The Morgan Vise Company of 
Chicago, reports that the far-off Hawaiian Islands and 
Porto Rico are among the recent purchasers of their pro- 
ducts. We'll probably hear next of the Eskimos in Alaska 
using the latest rapid-acting model, when shaping up their 
walrus tusks into sled runners. Canada is also a heavy pur- 
chaser, in spite of a 35% duty. 


Any school man interested in earning a little pin money 
should accept the $100 offer of the Triple Metals Corpora- 
tion, 107 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. This amount will 
be given to any one who visits the exhibit booth at the 
convention and succeeds in opening one of their keyless 
locks, without knowing the combination. This lock has 
gained favor and is specified in many installations in both 
new schools and old, and has solved the locker problem in 
both shops and gymnasiums. Mr. Full, the president, says 
the above sum is burning a hole in his pocket, he has car- 
ried it to so many conventions, expecting to find a success- 
ful taker. Step right up, gentlemen, line forms on the left. 


The demonstration set of auger bits which the Irwin 
Auger Bit Company of Wilmington, OHIO, sends to teach- 
ers of woodwork on request is certainly a very generous 
offer. Together with the descriptive matter attached to the 
exhibit it explains the cutting action of these tools in such 
a clear way that every boy in the shop has a better under- 
standing and a better respect for this frequently abused tool. 


EVOLUTION OF A PORTABLE 
SANDING MACHINE 


The urgent need for a light weight, portable sander has 
brought about the development of a machine that does all 
classes of sanding ranging from heavy duty roughing or 
planing on up through the various grades to the beautiful 
surfaces repuired in fine cabinet work 

For a number of years various classes of work have been 
done by different types of sanding machines, each one cap- 
able of turning out only one class of work and no one of 
them being capable of turning out all classes of sanding. 
These sanding machines have been large, stationary machines 
and many of them are similar today to the original ma- 
chines manufactured 25 or 30 years ago. 

Some years ago, before the War, a series of experiments 
were performed on several types of light weight, portable 
sanding machines. The principle involved, which makes 
possible the elimination of bulk and heavy weight, is correct 
cutting speed. Machines of various types were built and 
different speeds were tested carefully until a machine was 
evolved which obtained the maximum cutting efficiency as 
regards speed. To illustrate the use of speed with sandpaper. 
Consider this. A small boy swinging a hatchet through the 
air into a piece of wood can get better results than the 
strongest man holding the hatchet by the blade and by sheer 
force attempting to gouge or press it into a piece of wood. 
The same principle is true of the thousands of small grits 
on a piece of sandpaper. When driven against a piece of 
wood at the proper cutting speed each little grit functions 
with maximum efficiency and a far better result is obtained 
than gouging or pressing the same grits into the wood by the 
application of force or weight. 

The Clarke Sanding Machine Co., the pioneer in this 
field, began their operations before the War in Dallas, Texas. 
Because of their rapid progress and a desire to be more 
centrally located, they removed to Chicago, IIl., several 
years ago and since that time they have made three separate 
moves into larger quarters because of the rapid strides and 
tremendous growth of their business, brought about by the 


increasing demand for their product. On the first of May 
they are making another move, this time into a new and 
large plant at 3815-25 Cortland Street, Chicago, Ill, where 
they will be able to materially increase their output. 

The result of their long experience described partially 
above is the CLARKE VACUUM PORTABLE SANDER 
Schools all over the country are using this light weight, easy 
to handle machine during the renovating season for taking 
the scars, scratches, and digs off their desk tops, as well as 
cleaning up teachers’ desks, table tops, counter tops, and 
doing any old floors which might need re-dressing anywhere 
in their buildings. At the same time, because the machine 
adapts itself to all classes of woodwork, it is admirably suited 
for Manual Training instruction and is giving first-class 
satisfaction for this work. 

The rapid’ and yet conservative growth of this company 
illustrates the words of a great writer to the effect that 
when a man does something well the world will wear a 
pathway to his door. This is certainly true of these people 
They have gone far and are destined to go much farther. 


Activity among the publishers appears to be increasing in 
many directions. Speaking of publishers brings to mind an 
announcement of new books just received from the Gregg 
Publishing Company. It is noted that a number of new 
books have come from the press in recent months——and 
more coming. The attractive lineup of titles is as follows 

Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
Gregg Shorthand Junior Manual. 

New Rational Typewriting, 1927 Edition 
New Rational Typewriting, Intensive Course 
Rational Typewriting Projects. 

We understand that sample copies of these publication 
are available to our readers who contemplate expansion. A 
in all cases, we presume this applies to regular classroon 
texts where examinations are made with a view to adoptiot 








Are the Jazz Notes of Printed 
Matter 


Attracting the eve just the same as the jazz notes of 
music attracts the ear. There are over two hundred 
of these Type Warmers offered in high-grade electro- 
types, that are just the Berries to stick in a column 
of type to take away that cold, bleak look that you 
have in type alone. 





Rite Now for Proofs 


Also I will send you my catalogue Decorations De 
Luxe for all seasons of the year. 


COBB SHINN 
' 207-J Fair Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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(Continued from page thirty-five) 

Vocational education has become an important part of the 
provincial system of education. It is growing rapidly, and 
fresh developments are taking place every year. Minimum 
requirements or standards are higher than in any other prov- 
ince and the tendency is to increase them. The total expen- 
ditures on all types of secondary vocational education in the 
province exceeds $4,000,000 annually. During the three-year 
period from 1920 to 1922 the expenditures on new buildings 
exceeded $5,000,000 and the building programme has not 
slackened since. Ontario, each year, earns considerably more 
than the amount available under the Technical Educa- 
tion Act. 

MANITOBA 

Manitoba, the fifth province in size, occupies an area of 
241,832 square miles. It is fourth in population, having 
610,118 inhabitants in 1921. The City of Winnipeg, which 
had a population of 179,087, is the only large city in the 
province, there being two other municipalities with more 
than 10,000 inhabitants. 

Vocational education became established in Manitoba in 
1912, when two large technical high schools were opened in 
Winnipeg. These schools provided day and evening classes 
in commercial work, home economics and general industrial 
education. The courses were of three years’ duration and 
paralleled the regular high school courses. 

By 1919, the work had been started in 5 municipalities. In 
Brandon, there were day classes in commercial work and 
home economics, and evening classes for the building trades. 
In the three other centres, the work was confined to day 
classes in home economics. 

For various reasons, the work in Manitoba has not made 
progress. The day industrial courses in Winnipeg have be- 
come manual training high school courses. Commercial 
courses are conducted in Winnipeg and in two neighboring 
municipalities, while evening classes are confined to Winni- 
peg. Home economics is carried on in Winnipeg only and 
has become a part of the regular high school work. 

The Winnipeg School of Art, which is a private organi- 
zation, has undertaken certain work for the Department of 
Education since 1924 and is recognized as a part of the pro- 
vincial system of vocational education. 

The total enrollment in day classes during 1926, was 2,028 
ind in evening classes 1,301. In addition to these pupils, 26 
men were enrolled for correspondence instruction in station- 
iry engineering, a new development which started in 1926. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

Saskatchewan, the sixth province in order of size, is a 
purely agricultural province, occupying an area of 251,700 
square miles. Its population of 757,510 in 1921 makes it the 
third largest in this respect. Regina, the capital city, had a 
population of 34,432 and two other cities had approximately 
20,000 inhabitants. The other municipalities had populations 
of approximately 5,000 or less. 

The Vocational Education Act of Saskatchewan was as- 
sented to on February 4th, 1°20, but, owing to the absence 
of industry, the development of the work has been very 
slow and no one has yet been appointed to organize and 
supervise vocational education throughout the province. 

Commercial courses are successfully carried on in four 
entres and household science is provided in two cities. In- 
lustrial work of a general nature is provided in day classes 
it Regina and evening classes are operated in three cities. 
he total enrollment in day classes during 1926 was 826 and 
n evening classes 648 


ALBERTA 

Alberta is the fourth province in order of size, having an 
rea of 255,285 square miles. It ranks fifth in order of 
opulation with 588,454 inhabitants in 1921. Calgary, its 
irgest city, had a population of 63,305 while Edmonton, the 
apital city, is approximately the same size and there are 
wo other cities of approximately 10,000 inhabitants. 

A good beginning in vocational education had been made 
y the Province of Alberta before 1919. A prevocational 





Che Century Education Series 


CONTENT and METHODS 
OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


By Samuet J. VaucHN and ArtHuR B. Mays 


SOUND discussion based upon long expe- 

rience. Points out the importance of man- 
ual training and kindred subjects, and explains 
their place in the school curriculum. Besides 
fully treating objectives and values, this book 
discusses the demonstration, the use of text- 
books, the selection of equipment, problems of 
management, the relation of the industrial arts 
to other interests of the school and community, 
and many other urgent topics. The text is sup- 
plemented with questions, bibliographies, and 
an index. 8vo, 397 pages, illustrated. Price $2. 

















353 Fourth Avenue 2126 Prairie Avenue 
THE CENTURY CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

Established 1879 Incorporated 1884 


Improved “I” Bar Clamp—Sizes 2’ to 6’ 
(All Metal “T” Handle if preferred) 









Standard Carriage Clamp—Sizes 2%” to 12” 
(Either Button or Oscillating Tip) 


_i- 


Steel Spindle Hand Screws—Standard Sizes 
(Strong—Durable—Satisfactory) 


We manufacture a complete and up-to-date line of Clamps, 
ranging in size from 1 in. to 10 ft. opening, also many 
other improved mecha..‘cs’ tools which should interest you. 


Write for catalog. 


The Cincinnati Tool Co. 


4031 Main Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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NEW WILEY BOOKS 


A Brief Description of 8 New 
Books which are offered as Sug- 
gestions for Next Year’s Course 


The Care and Operation of Machine Tools 

By J. W. BARRITT, Supervisor of Apprentices, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, South Philadelphia Works, Lester, Pa. 
Describes the construction of the various parts of 
machine tools; gives directions for the operation of 
the more important standard machines. 

288 pages. 6 by 9. Ready in May. 


Teaching Agricultural Vocations 

By ROLLAND M. STEWART, Professor of Rural 
Education, Cornell University and A. K. GET- 
MAN, Specialist in Vocational Agriculture, New 
York State Department of Education. One of the 
“Books on Education.” A. K. Getman and C. E. 
Ladd, Editors. 


377 pages. 5% by 8. Cloth, $3.00. 


Principles of Plant Growth 

By WILFRED W. ROBBINS, Ph. D., Associate 
Professor of Botany, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Designed primarily for Smith-Hughes Schools, this 
new book discusses the fundamental principles of 
plant growth. 299 pages. 5% by 8% Cloth, $2.25. 


Heat. A Manual for Technical and Industrial 


Students 


By J. A. RANDALL, President, Rochester Me- 
chanics Institute, Wiley Technical Series, J. M. 
Jameson, Editor. 

Just published in a second, revised edition, this 
book is ideally suited for a short cou-se in the sub- 
ject. 339 pages. 5 by 7%. Cloth, $2.00. 


Supervision of Vocational Education 

By J. C. WRIGHT, Director, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and CHARLES R. ALLEN, 
Editor and Educational Consultant, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 


415 pages. 5% by 8. Cloth, $3.00. 
Administration of Vocational Education—Of Less 
Than College Grade 

By J.C. WRIGHT and CHARLES R. ALLEN. 
435 pages. 5'!4 by S. Cloth, $3.00. 


Education and Vocations. Principles and Problems 


of Vocational Education 


By THEODORE H. EATON, Ph. D., Professor of 
Rural Education, Cornell University. One of 
“Books on Education,” A. K. Getman and C. E. 
Ladd, Editors. 


300 pages. 5% by 8. Cloth, $2.50. 


Essentials of Mechanical Drawing 


By WILLIAM W. TURNER, Instructor in Me- 
chanical and Architectural Drawing, South Bend 
High School, Indiana. 


168 pages. 1034 by 8. Cloth, $2.00. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
New York 


440 Fourth Avenue 











school in Calgary provided industrial, commercial and home 
economics courses in grades VII, VIII and IX. A technical 
school in Edmonton offered four types of work, viz., pre- 
vocational, industrial, technical matriculation, and special 
courses. Commercial schools were operated in three centres 
and evening classes were conducted in four municipalities. 


Plans were completed in 1919 for the erection of the Pro- 
vincial Institute of Technology and Art, in Calgary, to take 
the place of the classes which had been carried on, since 1916. 
in temporary quarters. The new building was completed in 
1922 and the work in this institution has grown steadily. A 
large wing was udded to the shop buildings in 1926 and all 
classes are filled. The work is all of an industrial nature. 
The Institute provides full-time two-year courses, short-term 
winter courses, summer courses, and evening courses, for 
pupils from all parts of the province. It also conducts cor- 
respondence courses in stationary engineering and mining. 
The enrollment in day classes for 1926 was 418, in evening 
classes 316, and in correspondence courses 154. 


Day school work in Alberta, although slightly increased, 
is still confined to the four cities mentioned above. Evening 
classes have been operated in as many as 20 different centres, 
but owing to a period of depression, particularly in the min- 
ing districts, the classes have been discontinued in a number 
of centres. Only six municipalities were carrying on evening 
classes in 1926, with a total enrollment of 2,725 pupils. The 
total enrollment in day classes was 1,902. 


Conditions have greatly improved during the past year and 
a revival of the work is anticipated. The small size of the 
municipalities makes it very difficult to organize the work 
on a permanent basis and fluctuations are unavoidable. It 
is hoped to supplement the evening scheol work by an en 
larged programme of correspondence instruction, not only in 
Alberta but in the whole of Western Canada 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


British Columbia is split up by mountain ranges into a 
series of valleys and plains, most of which are still virgi 
country. The province occupies an area of 355,855 square 
miles, being the largest of the four western provinces. Its 
population in 1921 was 524,582, the smallest in Wester! 
Canada. The bulk of the population is found in and around 
the three cities of Vancouver, Victoria and New Westminister 
situated in the southwest corner of the province. Greater 
Vancouver has a population of aproximately 200,000. 


Vocational education in British Columbia had made 
good start prior to 1919 but the greatest period of growtl 
has occurred since 1923. In 1919, day classes were con 
ducted in 8 municipalities with a total enrollment of 990 and 
evening classes were held in 12 centres, with 2,448 pupils 
In 1926, there were 14 municipalities operating day school 
with 2,667 pupils and 37 centres carrying on evening classes 
with a total enrollment of 6,017. The bulk of the day work 
consists of commercial classes but industrial training is pro 
vided in four centres and home economics is carried on in 
two cities. 


Teacher-training is centralized in Vancouver and is pro 
vided through summer courses, Saturday classes during th 
school terms, and correspondence instruction. 


Approximately 200 pupils are enrolled in correspondenc: 
courses for mine opérators, provided by the provincial De 
partment of Education. 


An apprenticeship council was formed in Vancouver i 
1925 to foster and control the training of young workers 1 
the building trades. A successful beginning has been mad 
in the carpentry trade and all apprentices are required t 
attend special evening classes at the local technical school 


Arrangements are being made to erect a new technic 
institute for Greater Vancouver and it is expected that tl 
next few years will witness a decided development in tl 
work along the lines of special programmes for the growin 
industries of the province. 
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PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


Progress Report, Vocational Education in 
New Brunswick 


During the school year 1926-27 the Vocational Education 
10vement advanced steadily in New Brunswick. Enroll- 
rents of course are small as compared with some of the 
irger Provinces, but steady growth has been made in all 
epartments. Eight day schools are in operation as com- 
ared with five during previous years. The total enroll- 
rent in day classes is 1,087, which is an increase of 237% 
ver the previous year. Full time day teachers now number 
ifty-six as compared with thirty last year. The evening 
hools had an attendance of 1,189 (end of First term, Dec. 
926) as compared with 1,763 (end of Second Term, June, 
926). Sixty prospective Vocational teachers were in train- 
ig during whole or part of the year. 

VOTE—The enrollment for the Night Classes for Second 
Term ending June, 1927, is not yet made up. 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
The Saint John Vocational School 


The S::.:t John Vocational School was ready to receive 
tudents i: September, 1926. It is the largest school in the 
rovince and every effort was made by the local committee 
ind the architect to make the building modern and complete. 
The cost of construction and equipment wili be half a mil- 
ion dollars. This school has a magnificent site overlooking 
the Harbour from the front and the Reversing Falls from 
he rear. The auditorium, seating 800, together with the 
tage gymnasium, the dressing rooms, showers and swimming 
pool, offer splendid opportunity for a physical education 
program. 

The shop wing, which is of modern factory construction, 
is so built that it can be adjusted to the changing needs of 
the 1uture without interfering with any structural features. 

The Institution, when in full operation, will include the 
iollowing departments or schools: 

a. Prevocational or Junior High School for boys and 
girls who have not passed the high school entrance. 

b. Industrial High School for boys who are planning to 
enter directly upon industry after completing their secon- 
dary education. 

c. Practical Arts High School for girls who are planning 
to enter nursing, home economics teaching, or dietetics, as 
well as for those who desire a thoroughly practical training 

the art of home-making. 

d. The High School of Commerce for those boys and 
cirls who are planning to enter the business world after 
leaving high school. 

e. The school of fine and applied arts for those possess- 

ig marked artistic talents. 

f. The school of navigation and fisheries for those who 

re looking forward to a sea-faring life. 

g. The technical high school which will prepare boys to 
enter upon science and engineering university courses. 


A Technical School was started in Edmonton fourteen 
years ago. The organizer was W. L. Richardson, M. A., 
Ph. D., now Head of the Department of Education of 
butler University, Indianapolis. 

At first besides the general technical classes manuar tram- 
ing instruction was given quite extensively to high school 
‘tudents. But as the need for trade training became more 
| ressing the school ceased gradually to do this type of work. 
"he demand for mechanics capable of repairing tractors and 
automobiles led to the establishing of an automotive depart- 
ment in which nothing but trade instruction was given. 
“\milarly other departments were started with a like purpose, 











The 
Planer Saw 


This is tne new Simonds Saw that 
school shops and woodworkers are de: 
manding because it has proved more 
efficient and economical. It cuts al- 
most as smooth as a planer knife, and 
cross-cuts or rips equally well in hard 
or soft wood. It is used by many for 
mitre-work or jointing. The Planer 
Saw can be had from 6 inches to 24 
inches in diameter. 


Order by the name and specify the 
Planer Saw 


SIMONDS 


Saw and Steel Co. 


Established 1832 Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Let us prove 
the work 
it does— 


Automatic 


SAW FILER 


Send us a Saw! 


We will file it (without charge) on the Foley Filer so 
that you may judge for yourself the perfect filing it 
does. We will also tell you the exact time required 
to file your saw so you can estimate the time a 
Foley will save in your department. 

The Foley files hand saws—bands saws 1” to 41%” 
wide—cross-cut circular saws 3” to 16” in diameter 
(24” if desiredi\— all 3 points per inch and up. 
Kindly inclose return postage when sending in your 
saw, or request us to return it C. O. D. for postage. 


Foley Saw Tool Co., Inc. 


12 Foley Bldg., 9 Main St. N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Three-Way Economy 


Time—It's much simpler to buy all your school art 
supplies from one source. 


Expense-—The best is always the cheapest. 


No Complaints—to contend with since it’s a “tried 
and true” line. 


“OLD FAITHFUL” 


Chalks, Paints, Crayons, Ink, Paste, etc. 


The American Crayon Company 











MORGAN VICE CoO. 
53 S. Des Plaines St. Chicago, III. 








and those which had been long in existence, gradually 
abandoned manual training and reorganized for trade train 
ing. For almost four years the school has been devoted ex 
clusively to regular vocational instruction or to that type ot 
training which is definitely preparatory to it. 

The departments of the school include Automotive, Elec 
trical, Machine, Forging and Smithing, Woodwork, Draught 
ing, Dressmaking, Household Economics, Applied Art, and 
Related Subjects. There is a Printing Department but it is 
not being operated at present. The courses extend over 
three years of full time day school work. The first year is 
spent on prevocational training and the last two on regular 
trade training. On completion graduates are in demand for 
employment by local firms and by the Canadian National 
Railway at the West Edmonton Shops. 

Full Time Day School Instruction completely taxes pres 
ent accommodations and Part Time Instruction is limited to 
Home Economics. 

The evening classes are well patronized. The total number 
of persons enrolled has in recent years reached a total ot 
1,400. Instruction is given in over thirty subjects. 

The citizens of Edmonton are interested in the school and 
it receives excellent support. 

P. S. BAILey 
Principal Edmonton Tech ‘:chool. 


OUR SHARE OF THE VOCATIONAL WORK—VIC 
TORIA PREVOCATIONAL SCHOOL, CALGARY 


Our Prevocational School, with a staff of ten and an en 
rollment of something over 200, combines practical industria 
work of several types with the ordinary school work 0! 
senior public school and junior high school. The boys spend 
half of their school time in Printing, Woodwork, Blacksmit! 
and Sheet Metal Work, Leatherwork of several kinds and 
Drafting, while the girls work at Sewing, Millinery, House 
hold Science, Typing, Shorthand, and Business Arithmeti: 
and English. The aims of the school are to help in the al! 
round development of the boys and girls by providing 
broader and livelier experience, to give them a more definit: 
idea of the requirements of work along various lines, and 
thus to give them a better introduction to the life they must 
enter on leaving school. By studying the progress and ca 
pacity of the pupil and the requirements of employers, th 
school has also been able to be of service in placing bot! 
boys and girls in congenial and permanent positions. Thx 
school aims to benefit boys and girls both culturally and 
vocationally: culturally, through its wider appeal, its added 
interest, and its greater expressional opportunities; vocation 
ally, by its practical touch with the elements of industry and 
business and by its discovery of the aptitudes of boys and 
girls. 

F,. SPEAKMAN, Principal, 
Calgary Prevocational School 


The year 1926-27 has been an interesting one in so! 
ways in the Province of Alberta. 

As a result of an International Conference each of t 
four Western Provinces in Canada is co-operating in organi 
ing detailed evening instructional courses. Each Province 
working out four courses for interchange and use by t! 
others. The result will be sixteen different courses for v 
for the whole territory. 

The Provincial Institute of Technology and Art increas 
its enrollment from 880 to 1,300. There were correspondi 
increases in the Prevocational School in Calgary and in t 
Edmonton Technical School. In the latter school quite 
distinct change is taking place in which the academic work is 
falling off at the expense of more practical shop cours 
This is a wholesome tendency in the evening schools 
Calgary, Edmonton, Medicine Hat and Lethbridge. 
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Progressive classes have been conducted. In the Technical 
Institute, 28 groups met regularly from October to the end 
of March. Attendance in these groups ranged from 10 to 
46. The total enrollment was 523 exclusive of any service 
for women or any general academic work. 


The important outlook in the mining communities is re- 
ulting in a larger interest in educational programs for min- 
ng towns. The prospects of a material increase in these 
espects are bright. 

W. S. CARPENTER. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The twentieth annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association is to be held in Asheville, North 
Carolina, June 21 to June 24, 1927. For preliminary pro- 
gram, write to Lita Bate, President of the American Home 
Economics Association, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


A.V.A. COMMITTEEMAN A GEORGIA 
CONVENTION SPEAKER 


R. L. Cooley, Director of Vocational Education in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Vocational Association, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
\ssociation of Georgia this year. 





WYOMING 
(Continued from page thirty-two) 

A superintendent of a coal company and at that time pres- 
ident of the school board was mainly responsible for the be- 
ginning of the vocational education program. His idea was 
to train the student to do both mechanical and electrical 
work thereby increasing his usefulness around the mine. It 
is gratifying to know that his efforts have been rewarded by 
the present scope of the work. 

Cuas. F. CAMERON. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN TRADE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION IN WYOMING 


A new school car for training railroad engineers, firemen 
and engine maintenance men has just been started in Wy- 
oming. 

This is a school car with all necessary equipment to en- 
able Mr. Ray Conover, the instructor, to give the best of in- 
struction to these men. The car will traverse the entire 
length of the Union Pacific System in Wyoming, stopping at 
the division points for short periods. 

Plans are nearly completed for the organization of a co- 
operative part-time nurse training school. The school will 
cive the nurse an opportunity, if the work as outlined is 

pleted, to graduate from high school and the hospital 

irse training course at the same time. 








Parks “Cabinet 
Shop Special” 
$290 


Parks “Little 
Daisy” Bench 
Jointer 


560 


Make the equipment fund go 
farther—Get a Parks! 


The price of Parks’ machines en- 
ables every manual training school 
to give its classes the benefit of 
machine work on practical ma- 
chines. Parks’ prices also permit 
a complete machine equipment on 
a limited appropriation. The 
completeness of the Parks line en- 
ables you to equip your school 
Parks “New with economical combination ma- 
Rapid” Mortiser chines or with individual wood- 
$110 workers. Parks’ machines save on 
first-cost, on power-cost, and on 
upkeep. They are designed and 
built for a long life of first-class 
work. Schools everywhere are 

Parks-equipped. 


~ 


Write for complete Parks 
Catalog 


The Parks 
Woodworking 
Machine Co. 


Parks “Jewel” 1530-50 Knowlton Street 
Band Saw Cincinnati, Ohio 


Canadian Factory: 
208 Notre Dame East, Montreal, Can 


| 
\|] 
| \WOODWORKING MACHINES | 
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New 
McGraw-Hill 
Texts 











French and Svensen (Just Out) 
Mechanical Drawing for High Schools 
New Second Edition 


By Tuomas E. Frencu, Professor of Engineering Drawing, Ohio State 
University, and Cart L. SveNsEN, Professor of Engineering Drawing, 
Texas Technological College. 250 pages, 6 x 9, 495 illustrations. $1.50. 


Wilson and Werner (Just Out) 
Simplified Roof Framing 


By J. Dovctas Wiison, Head of Building Trades Department, Frank 
Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, Calif., and S. O. Werner, for- 
merly Head of Building Construction Department, South St. Paul 
(Minn.) High School. 125 pages, 5% x 8, 115 illustrations. $1.40. 
McGraw-Hill Vocational Texts 


Hool and Pulver 
Concrete Practice 


By Grorce A. Hoot, Professor of Structural Engineering, University 
of Wisconsin, Extension Division, and H. E. Putver, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Structural Engineering, University of Wisconsin, Extension 
Division. 369 pages, 5 x 8, illustrated. $3.00. 


Moyer and Wostrel 
Practical Radio Construc- 
tion and Repair 


By James A. Mover, Director 

of University Extension, Com- 

monwealth of Massachusetts, i, PRACTICAL RADIO 
and Joun F. Wostret, In- . CONSTRUCTION 
structor in Radio, Division ann REPAIRING 

of University Extension, ; 

Massachusetts Department sett 
of Education. 319 pages, MOYER so WosTRal 
5% x 8, 157 illustrations 

$2.00. 


Send for Copies 
ox Approval 





ON APPROVAL COUPON 








McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Send me the books checked on approval: 
French and Svensen, Mechanical Drawing. $1.50. 
Wilson and Werner, Roof Framing. $1.40. 
Hool and Pulver, Concrete Practice. $3.00. 
Moyer and Wostrel, Radio Construction. $2.00. 
I will return the books if not adopted in my classes or re- 
mit for them. 


Name... 
Address. 


Official Position.. 


AMV 5-1-27 
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